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the Rochester 
School, by Hattie Harrell........ 


After five years of speech and auricular 
work at the Rochester School, Miss Har- 
rell accepted a position as supervisor of 
the instruction of preschool children at 
the clinic recently established in Los 
Angeles by Mrs. Spencer Tracy. 


womaj On Life and Deaf and College 


Deaf Graduates—1943 


Days, by Russell Chauvenet.... 


Graduating from the University of Vir- 
ginia in June, 1943, Mr. Chauvenet, a 
former pupil of Central Institute and of 
the Wright Oral School, is now a con- 
trol chemist at the Caleo Chemical Com- 
pany, Bound Brook, N. J. 


The Teacher Across the Hall...... 


Teacher suggests an “All the Americas” 
entertainment to add variety to Christ- 
mas assemblies; she offers some very 
pertinent remarks in connection with 
the proper use of workbooks; and she 
tells a story of a Christmas Present 
that deserves a place among the classics. 


Deaf Graduates of Schools and 


Colleges for Hearing Students 
As no list was published in 1942, the 


number this year is a long one. It pro- 
vides much 
thought and study on the part of educa- 
tors and parents of deaf boys and girls. 


interesting material for 


A few facts about some of those men- 
tioned in this year’s list. 


The Parents Talk It Over............ 


The letters from parents this month rep- 
resent Roundabout 16, a new group, 
composed of mothers of older deaf boys 
and girls who are either out in the world 
earning their living, or attending high 
school or college. More letters from this 
same group will be published in Janu- 
ary. 
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Teaching Lip Reading to Sol- 


diers, by Frances H. Downes.... 
Miss Downes is one of the teachers who 
began the work for hard of hearing 
soldiers at Walter Reed Hospital. Wash- 
ington, D. C. She tells of the impres- 
sive progress they are making in lip 
reading. 
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Our Miscellany 
Volts, Compiled by John A. Fer- 


ine G. Lambert ........ 


In the November Votta Review, Mrs. 
Lambert gave a brief account of her un- 
usual job, which consists in helping to 
translate sound films from one language 
to another. Here she gives us more de- 
tails as to how this is done. 


Traffic Jams and the Green Light, 


by Eva Raw Baird .................. 
For years a well liked contributor to the 
Votta Review, Mrs. Baird is the wife 
of a clergyman in Spokane, Washington. 


This Bus Is No One Hoss Shay, 


by Emma Vandewater Berger 


A California teacher of lip reading in- 
vites Mr. Keith, who stirred up the 
controversy on teaching methods, to 
“Come West, young man,” and learn 
how to do it. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box............ 


One of Molly’s Australian correspon- 
dents tells us how they vote “down un- 
der.” Did you know that they are fined 
if they don’t vote? A California mu- 
sician describes his job in an airplane 
factory. 
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The Auditory Outlook for the 
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Christmas at the Rochester School 


By Hattie 


but no matter how often they are 

repeated they always mean a great 
deal to the deaf children in our schools. 
For several successive years, the writer 
was responsible for the planning and pres- 
entation of a Christmas program in the 
primary department of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf. The 1942 program 
represented her fifth effort, and feeling 
quite conscience stricken because she had 
not yet presented tableaux of the Nativity, 
she decided to repair this omission. 


A Chance for the Less *“*Prominent” 


As is probably true of most schools, 
there were a number of children, who, for 
one reason or another, had not had an op- 
portunity to appear on the stage. Most 
children long to “act,” and it seems too 
bad that only the brilliant few ever realize 
that ambition. We decided to give some of 
the less fortunate children a chance; and 
tableaux, we felt, afforded opportunity to 
let their dreams of “acting” come true. 

We made a list of such children and, in 
conference with their teachers, selected 
from this list the pupils who had made 
greatest effort toward the attainment of 
some goal. One girl and one boy were 
thosen because they had made marked 
Progress in the control of violent tempers; 
another child was chosen for effort and 
improvement in scholarship; another, for 
general deportment. Each child was told 
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(Cat 20 programs are not new, 


HARRELL 


why he or she was being selected for a 
part in the tableaux, and naturally they all 
felt doubly happy over the assignment. 

At first, the pupils who were accustomed 
to being in the limelight felt a bit cha- 
grined, but they quickly realized the situa- 
tion and agreed that those chosen deserved 
recognition. Once they had adjusted them- 
selves to the idea, they were all very ready 
to help in other ways. 

The whole department, except the three 
youngest classes, participated. As the ac- 
companying program indicates, we used fa- 
miliar carols, and in most instances more 
than one class joined in the rendition. No 
one had part in the program except the 
pupils, and the performance was entirely 
oral. 


War Time Economy Prevailed 


The production was staged with regard 
to war time economy. We were able, with 
some alterations, to use some of the cos- 
tumes on hand, while others were made of 
discarded sheets which we dyed. The whole 
cost of the undertaking was less than two 
dollars. 


The enjoyment which the presentation 
afforded our children was ample gratifica- 
tion to the teachers who worked on it; but 
we were even more pleased over the fact 
that the boys and girls were all greatly 
benefited, both educationally and spiritu- 
ally. 
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CHRISTMAS TABLEAU AT THE ROCHESTER SCHOOL FOR THE 
ANNUNCIATION TO THE SHEPHERDS 


Christmas Program 
By the Primary Department 
Dec. 17, 1942; 2:30 P.M. 


Orchestra 
Hark, the Herald Angels Sing 
Grade 3A2 Special 
Seripture Reading 
The Christmas Story—Luke 2:8-14 
Grade 3B Girl 


Tableaux 
The Annunciation to Mary (In Nazareth) 


Grade 4A2 
“From Heaven High Come I Here” 


No Room at the Inn (Outside a Bethlehem 
Inn) Grades 3A1 &3B 
“O Little Town of Bethlehem” 


The Annunciation to the Shepherds (In the 
“While Shepherds Watched Their 
Flocks” 


The Volta Review 


DEAF—THE 


The Holy Family (In a Stable) 


Grades 4A1 & A? 
“Silent Night” 


The Visit of the Shepherds 
Grades 2B & 3Al 


“Away in a Manger” 


The Visit of the Wise Men 
Grades 3B, 4A1, & 442 
“O. Come, All Ye Faithful” 


Grades 1B2 & 24 


Adoration 


Dismissal 
Silent Night 
Everyone will please stand and sing the 
first verse. 
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On Life and Deaf and College 
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Days 


By Russet CHAUVENET 


O ONE. who has successfully re- 
tained his sense of humor feels 
anxious to get up and thump him- 

gif on the chest as an example of “success 
in life,” so I hope I will not be misunder- 
stood if I base many of my remarks on my 
own experiences at the University of Vir- 
ginia, from which I graduated with a B.A. 
lat June. Indeed, it was my failures as 
much as my. successes which taught me 
what I know about the life of a deaf man 
in a hearing college. 

In recent months the Review has 
published a number of admirable articles 
dealing with the problems in adjustment 
encountered by the adult deaf. This ar- 
ticle is intended more for the deaf boy or 
girl who is completing a high school edu- 
tation and wondering about the possibility 
of taking a college degree. 


First Requirement: Hard Work 


The first requirement, whose importance 
[can’t emphasize too strongly, is a com- 
plete willingness to work harder than the 
average student, if you want to get the 
same marks. There’s no use kidding your- 
slf about this; you must be sincerely pre- 
pared to do it, and able to carry it through 
cheerfully and without complaining, or else 
your success in college, unless you happen 
to have an exceptionally gifted mind, will 
be more than dubious. 


Second Requirement: A Definite Aim 


The second necessity is a general idea 
of what you want out of life, and why you 
want to go to college. I don’t mean to 
imply that you shouldn’t enter college un- 
kss you have already chosen your future 
profession. On the contrary, you may’ be 
helped in that decision by the instructors 
you meet and the friends you make. But 
® you will find when you enter the busi- 
tess and commercial world, the background 
ofa ‘liberal arts’ degree is of little help to 
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a deaf man; it is the special training in 
some chosen line which will win you the 
readiest hearing from a prospective em- 
ployer. 

If, then, you are willing to work hard, 
and have some idea of what you want to 
work for, a college education will be ex- 
tremely worth while and is to be strongly 
recommended for you. 


People Are Basically Friendly 


And now that we have decided you are 
going to college, let’s see how life is likely 
to go while you are there. Your first prob- 
lem will be that much instruction in college 
courses is largely or exclusively by means 
of lectures. In meeting this, as with all 
other problems, your greatest asset, and 
the one you should never forget or lose, is 
the basic friendlinéss of human beings. 
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Introduce yourself to your instructors and 
professors as soon as you know who they 
are going to be. You will find them both 
considerate and helpful (there may be ex- 
ceptions but I never met or heard of any). 
After the first quiz or two, when the pro- 
fessor has some idea of the relative stand- 
ings of his class, he will gladly introduce 
you to some of the brighter minds in the 
class, and you can then easily arrange to 
borrow lecture notes from one of them. 
Very likely his notes will be even better 
than those you could take yourself. Mean- 
while, during the first weeks of the course, 
you can often rely on the notes of whoever 
happens to be sitting next to you, and you 
may also find the professor helpful in ex- 
plaining assignments. 

In this way, you will find it easily possi- 
ble to keep up with all your lectures; un- 
less you are able to hear fairly well with 
a hearing aid, this is about the only way 
you can do it, for even an expert lipreader 
in the first row cannot lipread the average 
college lecture, or anything more than a 
fraction of it. This need not disturb you 
in the least; I have often been envied for 
my imperviousness to some unusually bor- 
ing discourse from the platform! 

After you have completed arrangements 
for borrowing notes from good students 
(those of poor ones are worthless), you 
will find that you can often dispense with 
attending lectures, and gain considerable 
time for studying in the college library. 
If by working hard you show the instructor 
that you are a serious student, then, after 
you have passed the first quiz or two with 
a high mark, you will almost always be 
given permission to cut classes at your own 
discretion. 


Earn the Privilege of Cutting Classes 


In this regard, remember above all that 
no privilege is worth anything if it is 
abused. You must earn such a privilege 
as that of cutting extra classes, and you 
must keep on earning it. The responsi- 
bility for handing in all assignments on 
time, being on hand for quizzes, examina- 
tions, and so on, is exclusively yours, and 
you must be sure the friend from whom 
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you borrow notes is quite reliable. You 
must also be sure to return his notes 
promptly and invariably at whatever time 
he has asked to have them back; should 
you fail in this you might soon find him 
more than reluctant to lend you notes 
regularly! 

We see, then, that the efficient way to 
organize your college work will be to rely 
on dependable friends who are good stu. 
dents for your lecture notes, take extra 
lecture cuts by arrangement with your in- 
structors, and use the time saved to do the 
reading assignments, themes and_ other 
work involved. 


You Will Know Pleasant Days 


This leaves us free to consider the other 
side of college life—the friends you will 
make and the pleasant days you will know. 
These will enrich your life, and it will be 
your privilege and opportunity to make the 
most of them. You may find it difficult 
to become acquainted with many of your 
cl+ssmates at first, but if you will only 
remember the basic friendliness of human 
beings, you will lose much of any self- 
consciousness you may feel at being “dif 
ferent.” Your best friends may be the 
students whose notes you borrow, someone 
accidentally seated next to you in class or 
dining hall, a room-mate, a team-mate, or 
a fellow hobbyist. I myself have made 
lasting friendships in each of these ways, 
in spite of my tendency to incline somewhat 
towards introversion. You should not 
have any difficulty. 


Hobbies Help You Make Friends 


I would particularly like to emphasiz 
the value of developing your special skills 
or hobbies, not only for their own interest, 
but, and even more important, for the 
men and women you will meet through 
them. In my own case, chess is my greates 
passion, yet I do not value chess _ nearly 
as highly as I do the friendships I have 
begun over the chessboard and since co 
tinued, with deeper feeling and for many; 


(Continued on page 726) 
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TEACHER 
ACROSS 


THE HALL 


EAR FRIENnDs: 
|) Merry Christmas to all your chil- 


dren, even if it isn’t a merry one 
for you this year. 

There’s no need to remind ourselves 
about making this a giving Christmas for 
our pupils, with opportunities to help in 
every war relief agency. The children can 
choose the one they wish to help. 

Christmas has always been especially the 
children’s season, and let’s make it as hap- 
py as we can for those in our charge. It is 
their right, no matter how saddened and 
worried we grown-ups may be. 

If you wish a different kind of entertain- 
ment, this year, let the older pupils stage 
an All the Americas Christmas. Let older 
pupils look up Christmas customs in Mex- 
ico and South American countries, and in 
Puerto Rico and the Philippines and Hono- 
lulu, winding up the celebration with a 
good old fashioned northern Christmas. 

If your pupils are small, or if you have 
a one-room day school, and wish a differ- 
ent kind of entertainment, have a little 
Morality Play, in the tradition of those 
of the Middle Ages. 
Dress up a small girl 
as a Christmas angel, 
and let her go about 
touching the Cranky 
Child, and_ Selfish 
Child, and Lazy Child, 
and Unkind Child, 
and so on, turning 
them into models of 
good Christmas be- 


havior. You can easily plan such a little 
show to fit your own children, and it could 
be in pantomime, or with dialogue, as you 
wish. 

Of course every pupil will write a special 
Christmas letter to his brother or uncle 
in the Army Camp. 

Bearing in mind the fact that small deaf 
children take more in- 
terest in what is close 
at hand, if there is a 
sick pupil to make 
things for, or arrange 
a basket of little gifts 
for, such an effort will 
make more impression 
than just contributing 
to war relief funds. But both have their 
place in our school Christmas giving. 


Treat Your Workbooks With Respect 


We have just received a very interesting 
letter, which we pass on to other teachers: 
Dear Teacher Across the Hall: 

Won’t you say a word about the indi- 
vidual work books that many of our schools 
for deaf children are now providing for the 
pupils? Although these workbooks have 
been designed for hearing children, they 
are wonderful helps in our own work, pro- 
vided they are used correctly. They not 
only help to build up the individual child’s 
proficiency in the subject, and furnish a 
means for him to learn to work by him- 
self, but they provide a day by day guide 
to the language a hearing child could use 
while gaining skill in the subject. More- 
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over, the tanguage is simple enough for 
even the deafest child to master, with a 
little help from teacher, although even in 
the books for second grade there are plenty 
of expressions that a deaf child might not 
have an opportunity to learn so easily: the 
front of the book, the back of the book, the 
top row, the bottom row, the middle row, 
all the pages with pictures on them, and 
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pages, but she hasn’t mastered the work 
the book was supposed to cover. The 
thrill of it is gone, but the harm it did her 
remains! 

Tom is another example of misused 
workbooks. His school apparently had a 
different technique. He had used the same 
book my own pupils have, but he had used 
it a year ago, and proudly boasted, “ 


so on. 


I teach in a school in a big city, where, 
on account of war conditions. there is a 


steady turnover. 
Children come in 
from distant places, 
for a while, then go 
with their parents to 
other localities and 
other schools. I am 
amazed to find how 
many cf these chil- 
dren have simply 
romped through this 
or that workbook, 
skipping the trou- 
blesome _ language, 
or the phases of 


know all, everything! Finished before, last 


year. Very easy! 


CHRISTMAS ANGELS 


On Christmas Eve we look up at the sky, 

And wish that the angels would come again, 

Keeping the Christmas with us on earth 

As they did long ago with the sheperd men. 

But only the stars are there, tonight, 

And ted Christmas moon, with its pale, still 
ght. 


Indoors, the bright fire, green wreaths on 
the wall, 

The table, all set with good things for us all, 

The holly, and gifts and the Christmas tree, 

Say Mother keeps Christmas with us. And 
we 

Don’t mind if we can’t see the angels above. 

We have our dear mother, and all of her 


When Tom was tested on this or that 


process taken up 
systematically in the 
workbook, however, 
Tom was at sea, 
“My teacher before 
showed!” he ex. 
plained, and demon. 
strated how, at 
every page, the 
teacher had told the 
youngsters how to 
put down the an 
swers, guiding them 
through the per 
formance without 


the subject that love. 


might prove a little 
more troublesome for a deaf child than for 
a hearing child. 

Myrtle, for instance, is the proud pos- 
sessor of a Third Grade workbook—an ex- 
cellent one—in arithmetic. She showed 
it to me. All the pages on Train Time were 
skipped, and also the pages on weights 
and measures. Some of the problem pages 
were also ignored. Myrtle’s mother told 
me her school found their phraseology too 
difficult for deaf children. Well, they are 
all simple everyday problems, about stores 
and movie going and train tickets—things 
Myrtle will have to learn sooner or later. 
But granted that they were too hard for 
her and her classmates just now, why did 
the school authorities prescribe those books 
before the necessary language was mas- 
tered? Why didn’t they have the Second 
Grade Book? 

Now this Third Grade Workbook is old 
stuff to Myrtle. She has done all the easy 


their understanding 

the meaning of the 
work. I’m not blaming the teacher. I found 
out that this book is required in that 
grade in her school. It must be “finished.” 
She has seventeen children—all ages and 
stages of deafness. She does the best she 
can. But what a mistake the school au 
thorities are making! There are splendid 
helps in the book for learning to count 
money. Yet the other day Tom had a half 
dollar, and wanted to treat his pals te 
doughnuts at three cents each. He couldn't 
decide whether he had money enough. He 
has “finished” the Workbook, but he hasn't 
learned to use money. 

Miriam has a language workbook that 
she too, has “finished.” I can’t blame her 
troubles on her school or her private teach 
er. Her mother went to a Mothers’ Council 
for mothers of hearing children and heard 
of the book, and immediately ordered it for 
her deaf child. Miriam must have had 
a good teacher. Her speech is excellent. 
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Her language understand- 
ing is good for her age. 
But page after page of 
the book is skipped, with 
a note of explanation by 
the teacher: “Miriam is 
not ready for passive 
voice.” “Comparison of 
adjectives too difficult for 
Miriam at this stage.” 
Miriam was not ready for that workbook! 
There is one for a lower grade which she 
might have managed. And why on earth 
should we care whether the workbook a 
child uses is marked Second Grade or Third 
Grade or Fourth Grade, if it is the right 
book for the particular child? 

You may feel I’m making too much fuss 
about a small matter, but there’s’ another 
great danger, in letting a deaf child go 
through a workbook without really doing 
the work. We all know that lessons in half 
doing things, instead of doing them right, 
are the last lessons a deaf child should 
ever learn. From the first, he needs special 
lessons in thoroughness. The fact that 
there are things he can’t do that his hear- 
ing brothers can is all the more reason for 
his doing efficiently every task he is given. 

Myrtle and Tom and Miriam were all 
grieved when they found that they would 
have to learn to do the pages they had 
skipped, and the processes they didn’t mas- 
ter. Why didn’t they get a chance to mas- 
ter them as they went along? 

Let’s just accept the fact that if our 
deaf children use these books planned for 
hearing children, they will have to go more 
slowly with them than the hearing children 
would, and even more carefully. Let’s 
tealize that these books have been planned 
by experts, and if the experiences in them 
were designed to give hearing children 
plenty of practice, our deaf children need 
even more practice. Let’s admit, once for 
all, that if we hand the books out as “busy 
work,” and let the pupils skip all the trou- 
blesome pages, the best workbook won’t be 
ahelp but a hindrance. 

Yours wrathfully, 


(Name omitted by request.) 


Christmas Parade 


(To fill out your Christmas Entertain- 
ment in Assembly let some of the small 
children parade, bringing the things men- 
tioned. One child can talk, and the others 
carry the things, or each can tell what he 
carries, while all mark time and repeat the 
refrain. Let a child with a drum lead the 
procession, and another with a horn or bell 
might follow him, then the rest of the par- 
ade, carrying the Christmas things. After- 
wards let all march around the platform, 
while the drum beats and the horn blows.) 


Left, right, left, right, 
The Christmas Time Parade 
Left, right, left, right, 


Brings gifts we've bought and made. 


Left, right, left, right, 
Evergreens we bring; 
Left, right, left, right, 
Christmas songs to sing. 


Left, right, left, right, 
Candles that will shine; 
Left, right, left, right, 


Christmas cakes are fine. 


Left, right, left, right, 
Candy éanes to hdld; 
Left, right, left, right, 
Christmas stars of gold, 


Left, right, left, right, 
Christmas dolls and toys; 
Left, right, left, right, 
Footballs for the boys. 


Left, right, left, right, 
Things to trim the tree; 
Left, right, left, right, 
Gifts for you and me! 
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Lesson of the Month 


This one was told us by Mrs. Himes, of 
the Mt. Airy School in Pennsylvania. 

One of her deaf pupils, a small boy, but 
old enough to be allowed out by himself, 
was walking around Mt. Airy one Saturday 
afternoon, when he went into the drug- 
store to buy a little candy for ten cents. 

The salesgirl, not the druggist, waited 
on him. This salesgirl happens to have 
a little deaf relative in the school, and in- 
stead of ten cents worth, she gave the boy 
a big bag of chocolates. 

The next Saturday afternoon all the small 
deaf boys who could stagger out were at 
the drugstore, expecting to buy a big bag 
of chocolates for ten cents. 


The Christmas Present 


A lady director was visiting Miss Elliot’s 
group of slow, over-age pupils, trying her 
best to be interested in work she didn’t 
understand, while Miss Elliot tried equally 
hard to make it seem interesting to a lady 
who never spent more than ten minutes in 
one class. 

Carmela, a big rawboned cross-eyed 
girl, was the special object of the lady 
director’s pity. 

“Poor child! How do you ever teach 
such children?” she inquired, “so slow, so 
unprepossessing, and deaf! Poor, poor 
child! What will ever become of her? 
Comes from one of those foreign slum 
families, | suppose! She has a sad look 
about her—never sees any beauty at home, 
I suppose—even at Christmas time!” 

“Well, there are seventeen in her fam- 
ily, Mrs. VonTagen. She lives in a mining 
town in the coal regions, but she seems 
contented, usually—” 

“O, I don’t agree. I can’t!” the lady 
director protested. “Just look at that sad 
little face!” 

Miss Elliot thought it unnecessary to ex- 
plain that Carmela looked sad because for 
the third time she had come into the 
schoolroom chewing gum. So, instead of 
being wrapped up in paper for further use 
after school, it had to be deposited in 
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the waste basket. School rules were school 
rules. 

“Just seems as if we ought to give that 
poor child something bright and beautiful 
for a Christmas present, but I don’t know 
just what—” 

Miss Elliot had no ideas either. She 
didn’t dare have any. She had just spent 
six dollars on the things for the children’s 
Christmas party, and she didn’t have any 
more money to spare—counting her ticket 
home, and gifts for the family, and tips for 
the school help. 

“Well, I really must go now,” Mrs. Von. 
Tagen said then, and Miss Elliot and the 
class drew a long breath and started ham. 
mering away on the timetable for the day. 
Miss Elliot expected to hear no more about 
Carmela and beauty gifts. She had had so 
many visits from lady directors. 

But that was where she was wrong. Two 
days later a package was handed in by 
the lady director’s chauffeur—all wrapped 
up in fancy tissue paper. It had Car 
mela’s name on it. 

“What for Carmela!” the rest of the 
children demanded. But all watched with 
eager expectancy while slowly and le 
boriously Carmela, her eyes shining, un 
rolled the layers of white tissue paper under 
the fancy paper. “I think so may watch!” 
murmured Pete, who was always optimistic, 
The package rapidly grew smaller and 
smaller, until Miss Elliot wondered if there 
would be any present left. But at last Car- 
mela pulled out tiny vase, and held it up. 

“Oh, for flowers!” the rest of the class 
commented without enthusiasm, and_ the 
envy in their faces smoothed out at onee, 
and vanished. 

Carmela held up the vase. It was a tiny 
fragile thing, very pretty, and with two 
handles in the form of flowers: Looked 
expensive, too. 

“But I have no flowers!” Carmela ar 
nounced. Miss Elliot had been thinking 
the same thought. But she pulled herself 
together. 

“O, it’t very pretty, Carmela. You must 
write a nice little note to the director to 
morrow, and thank her, and you must take 
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the vase home with you for Christmas. 
Maybe I can find some holly for you to put 
in it.” 

Carmela set the vase down on the school 
room shelf with such a thump that Miss 
Elliot shivered. But it must be stronger 
than it looked. It was still intact. 

At the close of school, she saw Andy, 
Carmela’s favorite among the boys, carry- 
ing the vase out. 

“Why, Andy, that’s not your vase. Put 
it down!” she cried. 

“Carmela gave! Now mine,” Andy told 
her: 

“Goodness, no! You can’t do that, Car- 
mela! Mrs. VonTagen gave the vase to 
you. It’s beautiful. You must keep it and 
take it home.” 

Carmela took the vase reluctantly and 
went out. 

But the next morning the teacher down- 
stairs said, ““What’s this about your child 
getting a beautiful vase from Mrs. Von- 
Tagen and giving it to my Katharine? 
That’s a funny way of appreciating pres- 
ents. Your idea?” 

“For heaven’s sake, send it back!” Miss 
Elliot begged. “Mrs. VonTagen is likely 
to come barging in inquiring about that 
vase! I'll talk with Carmela.” 

And she did. She also insisted on Kath- 
arine’s handing it back, when that young 
lady brought it up from downstairs. Kath- 
arine wept. She seemed to like the vase, 
much more than Carmela did, although one 
of the handles was knocked off. 

“Glory! How did that happen?” cried 
Miss Elliot, and she gave Carmela a serious 
talk on being polite about presents. Even 
if you didn’t like them very much you 
never gave them away! Never! 

She stuck the vase up on the schoolroom 
shelf behind the ivy, so the broken handle 
wouldn’t show, and there it stayed till two 
days before the Christmas vacation, when 
it seemed safe, as the children were pack- 
ing their suitcases anyway, to bring it down 
and let Carmela swathe it in all the tissue 
paper which had been saved. A sprig of 
holly was tucked in, too. 

“Now, Carmela, this is yours. You must 
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take it home and show it to Mother,” she 
told the owner of the vase once more. 
Carmela nodded, resignedly. 

But that afternoon, on the girls’ play- 
ground, Miss Elliot, walking by, saw one 
of the small girls pouring water out of the 
vase on a sticky spot on the cement walk. 
The vase looked a bit scuffed and muddy, 
but it held water, “Carmela gave for two 
pretzels,” she told Carmela’s teacher. 

Now Miss Elliot was full of righteous 
indignation. She got permission from the 
housemother, and took Carmela back to 
school, and talked to her sternly. Carmela 
shook her head in a stubborn way. “Mine; 
Woman gave; I ‘gave!” 

“Yes, but we don’t give Christmas pres- 
ents away. You know, you wrote a nice 
note. You told Mrs. VonTagen you liked 
the vase. Don’t you like it a little bit?” 

“Rather!” 

“Well, then, take it home with you. 
Mother will like it. It is really very nice, 
Carmela, even if one handle is broken—” 

“You want?” demanded Carmela. 

“O, I like it very much! I think it’s 
beautiful! And so kind of Mrs. VonTagen! 
But you cannot give it to me, Carmela. 
It’s yours! You must be polite.” 

Carmela seemed to catch the idea, finally, 
and Miss Elliot gave her two ginger cookies, 
because after all, it was no fun to be nagged 
about an unwanted present. But this vase 
must go home with Carmela so Mrs. Von- 
Tagen could be told it had gone. Miss 
Elliot took no chances now. She went to 
Carmela’s housemother, explained all about 
the vase and the lady director, and put 
it in the housemother’s charge until it was 
packed. 

“O, yes, I understand. I'll take care of 
it,” she promised. So Miss Elliot resolved 
to say no more about it to Carmela, and 
she did not. The Christmas party was a 
great success, and Carmela went to the 
train with all the other children to be 
dropped off at various coal towns, and this 
time she had a pretty scarf and a flower for 
her coat from her teacher, and was de- 
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C—Unable to hear speech. 


B—Able to hear loud speech at less than one foot. 


Able to hear loud speech at a few feet. 


*A- 


Deaf Graduates 


Lists of deaf boys and girls, who have 
competed successfully with hearing students 
in school or college and have received cer- 
tificates or diplomas, have appeared in THE 
Vota Review as follows: Sept., 1928; 
Sept., 1929; Feb., 1930; Feb. and Dec., 
1931; Sept., 1940; and Dec. issues of 1932- 
1941, inclusive. No compilation was issued 
in 1942, so the present list covers the re- 
ports of two years. It should be longer— 


_and no doubt would have been, if the pres- 


sure of work in some schools had not pre- 
vented their reporting, or reporting in time 
for their records to be included. 


Top honors for success in the face of ob- 
stacles should go, it seems to us, to William 
Gearon, handicapped not only by total 
deafness but also by poor vision and set 
jaws. He has finished high school at a lit- 
tle less than the normal age, and is continu- 
ing his studies at junior college. 


Patty Boehler and the Skinner twins were 
elected to honor societies, and the boys 
both won letters in basket ball and football. 
Harold Ritwo won numerous outstanding 
awards for art work all through high 
school, and is attending Art School on a 
scholarship gained in competition with 
students from all parts of New York City. 


Russell Chauvenet, as his article on page 
679 shows, rates high in adjustment to his 
hearing contemporaries. He says he has 
never met a professor, instructor, or stu- 
dent who proved unwilling to help him, 
and he believes that “a deaf man need ex- 
perience no difficulty in pursuing his higher 
education, owing to the general considera- 
tion which will be given him.” 


Ruth Jenik, awarded a medal for Char- 
acter, considers deafness a contributing 
factor. She says: “I believe any intelligent 
person without hearing will think over 
everything very carefully and do things 
with care and caution and in an orderly and 
efficient manner. 


If space permitted, a special tribute 
might be paid to almost every graduate on 
the list. We offer a toast to all, with the - 
hope that many more deaf people may be 
encouraged by their educators to similar 
achievement. 


—J. B. T. 
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Constance graduated some years ago 
from the Clarke School and attended pub- 
lic high school. 


’ ‘O ALL the friends in this new group, 


welcome! And I want to assure you 
that it comes from the very cockles 
of my heart. 

There! I’ve already put this letter aside 
while I looked in the dictionary for that 
word “cockles.” Yes, superficially I know 
the meaning, but Constance will read this 
and right away will say, “Cockles— 
cockles? That’s a new word—what does 
it mean?” I have been wondering how to 
start this first letter for Roundabout Six- 
teen, and now comes along that word most 
unceremoniously, and I grab the dictionary 
and look it up. Doesn’t that strike a re- 
sponsive chord? Or are your children so 
well educated and “finished” that the need 
of a larger vocabulary is a thing of the 
past? I confess we are not in that delight- 
ful state. Sometimes, though, when Con- 
stance finds a new word and uses it, I feel 
it is unnatural in the conversation of nor- 
mal youth today. For instance, “visualize” 
has an appeal, yet when do we hear boys 
and girls today say, “I am visualizing my 
vacation in Maine?” Felicia and Constance 
agreed that it is hard to know how to 
choose new words even when they are 
learned. So this seems to be discussion 
number one! 

As to the article in the June Votta ReE- 
view by Dr. and Mrs. Heider, I think the 
answers sent in to them represent as many 
different characters or dispositions. Some 
people are sensitive, some have little or 
none of the very necessary sense of humor 
to carry them through. 

The answer that interested me most was 
the one under the heading, “Techniques 
for Making New Contacts.” Contacts bring 
us right back to the same old story of cul- 
tivating friendships with hearing friends 
while our deaf children are young. Here 
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The Parents Talk It Over 


Letters Exchanged Among Parents of Older Deaf Boys and Girls 


in our town we have a fine group of twenty. 
eight young deaf women and girls who 
meet at our Y.W.C.A. every week during 
the winter, so I have a chance to see their 
varied reactions. Out of these twenty-eight, 
Constance and I can count only five or six 
who really enjoy hearing people. Most of 
them actually shun them. Constance not 
only loves to be with hearing friends, but 
yearns for them and needs them. I am 
convinced that it is in the teens when that 
need and desire must be filled and then 
continued. 

I hope you mothers will come forth with 
more suggestions for techniques for con- 
tacts, not only in the business world, which 
seems to be a bit easier at present, but also 
in the social world which as ever presents 
a great stone wall. The question is, how to 
surmount it. Can it be done? Maybe the 
young folks in this group can give us some 
good ideas, too. Let’s ask them. 

Constance has a studio here at home, and 
is busy all the year coloring pictures for 
studios and the city schools. She is self 
supporting. There are advantages and dis 
advantages in her being at home, but she 
chose this work and here we are. 

How we would love to open the door and 
find you all waiting there! 

Mrs. C. H., MASSACHUSETTS. 


A Cylinder Press Operator 


Charles, who graduated last year from 
the Illinois School for the Deaf, after some 
years in the Texas School, is now working 
in Chicago. 


Greetings to you all! And suppose we 
get acquainted. Though I am a Texal 
born and bred, I did live in the East @ 
number of years while I was growing Up, 
long enough to understand and even at 
mire the reticence of Easterners, but, alas 
not long enough to absorb any of it. Being 
totally uninhibited, therefore, I will stat 
off with Charles’ life history. 
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December, 1943 


Charles is nineteen, tall, dark and—you 
know what I am thinking. He was gradu- 
ated from the Illinois School for the Deaf 
this June, and is now operating a cylinder 
press for Rand McNally in Chicago. He 
lost his hearing at the age of two, and just 
before he was five went to Central Insti- 
tute, where he studied four and a half 
years. We then sent him to the Texas 
State School, where he did not do so well, 
and in desperation we took him out of 
shool and I sent out a frantic S.0.S. to 
the Volta Bureau. The happy result was 
my acquaintance with a roundabout group. 
I fitted up a schoolroom at home and 
started teaching Charles myself. I taught 
him three years, and we both developed and 
learned a lot. Charles joined the Boy 
Scouts and the Y.M.C.A. and for a while 
was perfectly content at home. But to- 
ward the end of the third year he began to 
feel himself inadequate when he was in a 
group of young hearing people. He felt 
always on the edge of things, and of course 
he really was. At about this time he made 
his first contacts with the sign using deaf, 
and it seemed a new world was opened to 
him. He insisted on returning to the State 
School, which was by then under a new 
administration, and he made good prog- 
ress. He still prefers to make his social 
contacts among the deaf, but he has found 
that he enjoys the lip readers much more 
than those who have no speech. Since we 
have been here he has been very fortunate 
in his social life, as he has met some of his 
former classmates from Central Institute 
and has joined a society of young lip read- 
ers, who meet frequently for dances, pic- 
nies and swimming parties. 

Conditions being what they are, he had 
no trouble finding a job. He uses speech 
and lip reading altogether in his work. 

It seems to me that the great task before 
those of us who are interested in the deaf 


is the education of the public to the capa-. 


bilities of the deaf. Present conditions are 
doing much to help, but much still remains 
to be done. Charles was interested in a 
job which he saw advertised, and asked me 
to telephone and make an appointment for 
him. When I talked to the employer, he 
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was very hesitant, and finally told me that 
the job would entail some night work, and 
he was afraid a deaf person might find it 
hard to get around at night. Accustomed 
as I am to misunderstanding, I couldn’t 
restrain a gasp at this. As a matter of 
fact, Charles is at his best from 11 P.M. 
on, and we all go to him for information 
about how to get to unfamiliar places in 
the city. 

To get back to my story, the employer 
agreed to interview Charles, and not only 
offered him the job, but called me back to 
tell me that he thought Charles’ speech and 
lip reading were marvelous. Knowing how 
little he expected, I couldn’t feel quite as 
puffed up over this as I would have liked 
to be, but it made me happy to know that 
one more employer had changed his atti- 
tude toward the deaf. 

I am looking forward to knowing you all 
better, and feel sure our further acquaint- 
ance will be pleasant and profitable. 


Mrs. E. B., ILLrNots. 


Group Employment for the Deaf? 


Felicia grew up in Japan, where her par- 
ents were missionaries. She attended a 
school for the deaf in this country. 


Dear Roundabout Friends: 

Although this is the first time I have had 
the privilege of being one of you I feel I 
can call you that, for I have been reading 
the Vo.tta Review for some twenty-five 
years, and among all the friendly contacts 
of my life, I feel none stronger or more 
true than with those connected with the 
Volta Bureau group. 

I come among you as one who would 
learn, as I do not always find myself ade- 
quate to meet the new problems the present 
crisis has brought into our lives. Right 
here I would say that I think Mrs. Leigh’s 
article in the Votta Review" on the effort 
we should make to foresee and meet the 
added strain this world war is putting on 
our deaf young people of all ages is most 
timely. Our personal world was complete- 
ly disorganized by the loss of our home, 


*Emotional Stability of the Deaf Child: Jean W. 
Leigh—Vouta Review, December, 1942. 
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our work, and the secure and familiar pat- 
tern of our life in Japan, where we were 
missionaries for some years. Added to this 
are the horrors and suffering of war vic- 
tims constantly brought before us in 
movies, magazines, and pictures, for which 
our deaf children have not the relief of ex- 
plosive and fluent speech that we hearing 
persons have. 


As we face Felicia’s future and that of 
many like her, | am wondering what it is 
we might do in this reconstruction period 
to develop some form of group employment 
which would be partly hearing, and so cre- 
ate a normal atmosphere, and yet have a 
large enough number of deaf employed so 
that the nervous strain would not be so 
great, and the social contacts would be 
more adjusted to the tempo of a deaf per- 
son. Work, even of a congenial type, is not 
enough. Nor can the making of new “con- 
tacts” be difficult. That more social con- 
tacts are of tremendous importance, | am 
convinced. The point is, what can‘we do 
about it? With manpower shortage, and 
with a large group of well educated young 
and middle aged deaf, now is our chance to 
start something that will help solve this 
vital problem. Who can offer suggestions 
that will be constructive, even if on only 
a small scale? 


—Mkrs. A. R., New York. 


A University Graduate 


Joseph, 24, was graduted this June from 
the University of North Dakota. 


I will introduce Joseph and myself and 
tell you a little of our family, for I think 
the family has had a great influence on Jo- 
seph. I am the mother of a grown family 
of five, and I will admit I am a proud 
mother and find my greatest enjoyment in 
the achievements of my family. We have 
three boys and two girls. The two oldest 
are married and live in California. Our 


daughter, Janice, has her master’s degree 
from New York University and does gradu- 
ate work at California University while she 


teaches the deaf in the Oakland Day School. 


Joseph comes next. 


He has one younger 
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brother. Joseph graduated from the Uni. 
versity of North Dakota this spring, major. 
ing in art and minoring in sociology. He 
has a position to teach art in the Michigan 
State School for the Deaf at Flint. He 
speaks and read the lips. He also knows 
the sign language, but none of the family 
know any signs, and he uses only speech 
at home. 


We were living in California when Jo. 
seph was small, and from the age of five 
until he was nine, he had a private teacher, 
formerly a teacher at Central Institute. It 
was she who gave Joseph the splendid early 
training in speech and lip reading and the 
use of hearing. She had developed a con. 
siderable hearing vocabulary, as he has 
about 35% hearing in one ear, enough to 
use a hearing aid. When Joseph entered 
the state school for the deaf in North Da 
kota, no further use was made of his hear- 
ing, and he lost interest in using it, and 
does not care for the hearing aid. 


His work at the university was difficult at 
first. Only a few professors were under- 
standing and helpful, and it was not always 
possible to get good students’ notes of the 
lectures. Professors often neglected to give 
him assignments or tell him when examina. 
tions were due. He met with all kinds of 
difficulties, and at times he became dis 
couraged and very tired of sitting in class 
rooms day after day, not hearing what was 
said. During one of his despondent spells, 
I wrote Mrs. Montague, and her fine, et 
couraging reply helped me keep Joseph at 
his undertaking. She told him of her own 
experiences, of other deaf people, and of 
what his achievement will mean in the way 
of encouragement to other young people. 
I shall always be grateful to her. 


Joseph did good work at the University. 
virtually educating himself by his own 
reading. He had many B grades and some 
A’s. He received an A in advanced geog 
raphy and was a reader in that department 
last spring and summer, grading the sd: 
diers’ geography papers. He really wa 
sorry to have the University work over, 
and he felt a great satisfaction in graduat 


(Continued on page 718) 
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Teachers of Lip Reading 


Alabama 


Birmingham 8 

Miss DorotHy VERNON 
1230-4 Terrace West 
Phone: 3-0833 


California 


Berkeley 

Mrs. Maup S. Woop 
3117 College Avenue 
Phone: Piedmont 1185-R 


Beverly Hills 
Mrs. Lucettra M. Moore 
462 N. Oakhurst Drive 


El Centro 
Mrs. Marcaret S. RADCLIFFE 
P. 0. Box 1617 


San Jose 


Mrs. Lituian C. Dorey 
685 S. 5th Street 
Phone: Col. 165-W 


San Mateo 


Mrs. Fern NELSON 
P. 0. Box 366 
Phone: Burlingame 3-0257 


Santa Barbara 


Miss Frances E. Davipson 
307% Lloyd Ave. 


Colorado 


Denver 


Mrs. Matuitoa W. Smita 
329 Colorado Blvd. 
Phone: EAst 6305 


Delaware 


Elsmere, Wilmington 
Miss Atice 
11 S. du Pont Rd. 


District of Columbia 


Washington 
Miss Frances H. Downes 


2311 Connecticut Avenue 
Phone: NOrth 1874 


Florida 


St. Petersburg 


Mrs. Epna W. Gust 
P. O. Box 1285 


Winter Park 


Mrs. JosepHINe K. 
215 Interlachen Ave. 


Georgia 
Augusta 
Mrs. St. Junien Cuttum 


510 Greene Street 
Phone: 2-2148 


Rome 
Miss ExvizaBeTH KNOWLES 
Hotel Greystone 


Illinois 


Chicago 

Miss GERTRUDE TORREY 
185 N. Wabash Ave., 
Room 1120 


Kansas 


Topeka 

Miss Atta M. Lux 

1207 Western Avenue 

Phone: 4807 

Wichita 

Miss LENNA BRYANT 

Apt. 3—244 South Hydraulic 


Massachusetts 


Boston 


Miss May H. Leavis 
291 Commonwealth Ave. 


New Encianp Scuoo. or Liv 


READING 


175 Dartmouth Street 
Phone: Kenmore 6520 


Brockton 


Miss Harriet M. Grsson 
70 Byron Avenue 
Phone: 3759 


Newtonville 


Mrs, A. E. Hunt 
51 Page Road 
Phone: West Newton 0062 


West Concord 


Miss Atice H. Damon 
433 Main Street 


Worcester 


Mrs. ArtHuR J. Younc 
61 Cedar Street 


Michigan 


Ypsilanti 

Miss ANNE M. BuncER 

Dept. of Special Education 
Michigan State Normal College 


Missouri 


St. Louis 

Miss Sypit FRANKENTHAL 
5355 Pershing Ave., 
Phone: Forrest 8805 


New Jersey 


East Orange 


Mrs. Sara S. TEMPLE 
25 No. Harrison Street 
Phone: OR 4-7778 


Jersey City 
Miss Haze. Gipson 


156 Grant Avenue 
Phone: DElaware 3-5269 


Mrs. Dion Weiss 
247 Harrison Avenue 
Phone: Delaware 3-3887 


Newark 

Miss FLorence E. Houtman 
356 Sandford Avenue 
Phone: ES 2-8309 
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New Jersey (Cont.) 


Paterson 


Mrs. Marcaret B. RicHaRDSON 


114 Watson Building 
Phone, SHerwood 2-4720 


Tenafly 


Mrs. Irene B. Younc 
20 Westervelt Avenue 
Phone: Englewood 3-0208-J 


New York 


Albany 
Miss ExizABETH HUNTING 
270 Morton Avenue 


Elmhurst, Long Island 


Mrs. MaArcuerite G. JAMEs 
87-40 Elmhurst Ave. 


New York 17 


Miss Mary Pautine 
Mrs. Katuryn A. OrDMAN 
342 Madison Avenue 

Phone: Murray Hill 2-6423 


Port Washington, Long Island 


Miss Marcaret DuNN 
Falaise Estate 
Phone: Port Washington 819-R 


Syracuse 

Miss EuizasetH G. DELANY 
510 Bellevue Ave. 

Phone: 5-0978 


W oodstock 


Mrs. Lapp CHurcH 
P. O. Box 448 


Ohio 


Columbus 


Miss Marte K. Mason 
60 E. Norwich Avenue 
Phone: WA 2826 


ADVERTISEMENT 
Pennsylvania Dallas 4 
Miss Loutse HILLYER 
Butler N. R. Crozier Tech. High 
Mrs. Epwarp B. NITcHIE School 
Deshon General Hospital Bryan and Live Oak Streets 
Norwood 
Miss HANNAH E. YEAKLE 
211 West Ridley Ave. 1215 Cleburne Avenue 
Philadelphia Phone: J. 2-3562 
Miss MaArGARET CRAWLEY 
Crozer Hall San Marcos 


2039 Cherry Street Miss WILuiaMs 
Phone: Martindale 97-4 


1420 Walnut Street 
Phone: Pennypacker 6780 


Scranton 


Mrs. Beatrice R. GoopFrizND 
2006 North Washington Ave. 


Virginia 
Swarthmore Lyachb 
Mrs. Wm. T. 
511 Walnut Lane Lyncusurc ScHOoL oF Lir 
READING 
401 Washington Street 
Phone: 1248-J 
Rhode Islan 
Providence 


Miss Marie SLack 
221 Doyle Ave. 


Washington 
Spokane 
South Cavetion Mrs. Mitprep E. Stumpr 
Columbia E. 614 27th Avenue 
Miss Lucy McCaucurin Phone: Riv. 3623 
918 Henderson St., Apt. 3 
Greenville 
Miss Vircinta NEVILLE 
117 Hampton Ave. 
CANADA 
Texas Quebec 
Austin Montreal 
Mrs. Max Miss Marcaret J. Worcest® 
901 W. 16th Street 1509 Sherbrooke St.. West 
Phone: 6460 Phone: FI 2851 
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Review 


SEMENT 


The Auditory Outlook 


FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


Teaching Lip Reading to Soldiers’ 


By Frances H. Downes 


The Magic of Hearing With the Eyes 


HEN National Hearing Week rolls 
W exouna each year, a slogan is 

coined to focus the attention of 
the public upon some idea of vital impor- 
tance in connection with the work for the 
hard of hearing. This year “The Magic of 
Hearing” is stressed in relation to our deaf- 
ened service men. 

The new hearing devices, representing 
years of research in the realm of acoustics, 
do indeed bring back the Magic of Hear- 
ing to those who are fortunate enough to 
be able to use them; but for those who are 
totally deafened or have undergone a se- 
vere hearing loss, the Magic of Hearing 
must be changed to The Magic of Hearing 
with the Eyes. 

Those of us who are privileged to be 
teaching this art to the men in service have 
come to feel that “the boys” do learn to 
read lips as if by magic. Lip reading al- 
most seems like a magic key that opens the 
door into a new world. There are several 
explanations for their often remarkable 
progress : 

1. The men are still benefiting by their 
Army training for alertness. 

2. They are receiving intensive train- 
ing in lip reading, with daily lessons, that 
nothing is allowed to interrupt. 

3. They have the advantage of reading 
all types of lips. 

4. Their pride in going home with abili- 
ty to understand conversation spurs them 
to greater efforts. 


_*An address delivered before the Washington So- 
tiety for the Hard of Hearing during National Hear- 
ing Week, 1943. 


Who? Where? What? When? Why? 


When newspaper reporters go out to cov- 
er a story, they follow the well known news- 
paper formula: Who, where, what, when, 
why? I think I will follow this procedure 
in order to answer some of the questions 
that may be asked me. 


1. Who are these men? 


They represent both drafted and enlisted 
men from the United States Army. They 
come from the four corners of the country, 
and from all walks of life. The ages of 
those I have worked with thus far range 
from 20 to 52. The varied education and 
profesisonal backgrounds of these men cre- 
ate a challenge to any lip reading teacher 
who must reduce the study of lip reading 
to a common denominator for such diverse 
individuals. 


Most of those with whom we are 
working are able bodied men with im- 
paired hearing. The impairments range 
from a slight loss in one ear to total deaf- 
ness in both. The majority of the men 
have been deafened so recently that com- 
plexes have not had time to set in, and 
speech correction is given before voice de- 
terioration makes much headway. There 
are, of course, some exceptions to all these 
rules. 


2. Where have these men come from? 


Most of them have come from overseas. 
Some have reached the hospital directly 
from theatres of war. Some have come 
from training camps and hospitals over- 
seas. Others have been disabled in maneu- 
vers or during some branch of home serv- 
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ice. Some are transferred from other army 
hospitals. 
3. Why are these men here? 

When a man goes into the Army, he 
gives the best he has within him to the 
task assigned. In turn, if he is disabled, 
the Army gives him the best it has to offer 
in the way of rehabilitation. The best doc- 
tors, the best therapy, mental and physical, 
the best possible care. These men are here 
to receive whatever treatment is necessary 
to enable them to go back to their right- 
ful places in society as assets and not as 
liabilities. 

4. What is being done for them in the field 
of lip reading? 

When a man is assigned to the school of 
lip reading in the hospital, his name is sent 


to us from the clinic, where his case has 


been checked by a skilled staff. Audio- 
grams of his hearing have been made, his 
ability to use a hearing aid has been 
checked, and his need for lip reading has 
been indicated. 

No time is lost. The man is given the 
first available appointment. He is given a 
fundamental course of lessons with one 
teacher, the lessons being adapted to his 
educational background. The procedure is 
revised wherever necessary to meet his par- 
ticular needs, and, above all, to hold his 
interest. The lessons are supplemented 
with drills, exercises and stories designed 
to train some power of his mind, or to 
stimulate accuracy, quickness, visual mem- 
ory, etc. 

After this fundamental course, the stu- 
dents are rotated among the group of 
teachers, for extra practice lessons. If they 
have speech defects, they are turned over 
to the speech correction teachers. 

A few whose problems we cannot solve 
are turned back to the doctors. I have 
heard of only three such cases since I have 
been in this work. 


5. When do they leave? 

The average man who comes to an Army 
hospital from the service either at home or 
overseas has one thought uppermost in his 
mind; and that is to get home. It is diffi- 
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cult at first to make him see that anything 
as foreign to him as lip reading can be a 
Godsend to him. He does come to realize 
this, however, as he makes progress in this 
art. 

The progress these boys have made has 
exceeded all our expectations. They are 
studied carefully by all the members of the 
staff and are released from hospitals when 
the general consensus of opinion is that 
they can hold their own in the world. They 
receive the same careful attention whether 
they are going back into the service or into 
civilian life. The majority we have trained 
have gone home to secure gainful employ- 
ment, and they have gone with a happy 
outlook, a fresh store of courage, and the 
will to carry on. 


“I Still Have That Arm and Leg” 


Human interest stories are always ap- 
pealing, and heré are a few that seem very 
worth while. A young corporal in his early 
twenties came into the hospital, having just 
arrived from an overseas battlefield with 
minor arm and leg injuries and a severe 
hearing impairment. His loss of hearing 
had been so sudden and so great that what 
speech he could hear was only a jumbled 
confusion of sound, and his own speech, 
patterned on that, was a challenge to any 
teacher of speech correction. His morale 
was at a low ebb, and his attitude was bad. 

I tried to console him with the thought 
that he was fortunate in having his arms 
and legs intact, but he insisted that he 
would gladly sacrifice an arm or a leg for 
his hearing. 

He was given intensive training in lip 
reading over a period of about seven weeks, 
and he became one of the best lip readers 
we have had in the school. He also re 
ceived special instruction in speech corree- 
tion. Skilled technicians fitted him with a 
hearing aid, with which he was able to 
hear enough to supplement his lip reading. 

When he was discharged, he was 4 
changed man. His last words to me were, 

“Gee, Miss Downes, I am glad [ still 
have that arm and leg!” 


(Continued on page 726) 
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More About Dubbing 


By CATHERINE G. LAMBERT 


about dubbing* of which I know 

nothing: the technical side; the part 
the cutters take in the final mounting of 
the film; what the sound-crew does and 
particularly the magic réle of the “sound- 
mixer,” and how he obtains the most nat- 
ural French sounds to match with our 
American pictures. 

Incidentally, I was interested to see the 
head “sound-man.” He sits at a small 
table with three dials and two knobs to brew 
his magic with. This table itself is wired 
to a microphone across the studio into 
which the actors speak. To this microphone 
are also connected two wires which plug 
into hearing pieces. These used to be at- 
tached to a helmet with two ear-phones; 
now, however, the wires are attached to 
small receivers which the “mixer” uses, 
and which are equipped with ear molds, 
just like those we hard of hearing people 
wear. For me this is quite a break since, 
when and if the mixer is an understanding 
fellow, he gives me one of his wires which 
I plug into my own ear mold and the sound 
which comes directly from the microphone 
into which the actors are speaking is won- 
derfully natural and clear. 

There is much to be done however, be- 
fore dubbing reaches the stage where the 
mixer is in demand, since his role comes 
in only for the actual recording. 

Before the French version of the film 
is ready for recording, several things must 
be done. First, of course, the original Eng- 
lish script is translated into French (or 
whatever language it may be). This is 
done with respect to the length of the sent- 
ences and general labialistic rules and of 
course with respect to the meaning, though 
sometimes a new angle is put to it, to make 
it more colloquial or understandable if it 
happens to be too colloquial in English, to 
be translatable. 


*See “My Dubbing Job,’ VouTa Review, Novem- 
her, 1943, 


O COURSE there is a great deal 


This new text is then copied by hand 
onto a special film and projected scene by 
scene at the same synchronized time as the 
picture itself. This I should add is a sys- 
tem which is the property of the studio for 
which I work and is used only by them, 
making for much greater accuracy than 
the other more or less hit or miss systems. 

The dialogue is then read off by special- 
ized actors and, as I have already men- 
tioned in the November 1943 Votta ReE- 
view, that is where my speech reading 
knowledge comes into play. We, the direc- 
tor, assistant director and even the actors, 
as well as I, keep our eyes peeled: it is all 
so fleeting that we sometimes have to see 
the same scene several times before catch- 
ing where the French speech and American 
pictures don’t match up. When we do de- 
cide where it isn’t good, it is my job to 
help decide why not. 

The movements which are the most im- 
portant to watch for are P, B, and M, and 
F, and V. Surprisingly enough to us, who 
by necessity find those groups sufficiently 
different so that we never confuse P with 
F or V with B, they are interchangeable 
for normally hearing people. 

The other important things to watch for 
are the vowels, as regards the “lips back” 
or the “lips forward” movements; the 
“th’s are the bane of our existence as 
there is no such sound in the French lan- 
guage and nothing that “looks” like it. 
The actors fortunately, do turn their backs 
at times on the screen and although this is 
a small misfortune to a lip-reader it is a 
blessing in dubbing as it gives enough lee- 
way to enable us to catch up with the next 
speech patterns to be met with on the 
screen. 

Keeping the moods of the play and still 
using good French construction, when each 
sentence must not only be of a correspond- 
ing length but match the movements of the 


(Continued on page 722) 
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HERE is often a traffic jam in con- 
versation. Although I still retain a 
third of my auditory sense, I did not 
realize the fact of the traffic jam until I 
went bone conduction. Then all the bells 
of heaven sounded. At least that was the 
way it seemed at first, when just hearing 
was enough; but soon I began to wonder 
if the noise of crowded conversation really 
originated in heaven. 

Falling in love afforded me the only 
thrill life has given me that can compare 
with the experience of the rebirth of sound. 
With all the progress of invention in hear- 
ing devices, you may have had the same 
thing happen; and you, too, may have 
found yourself lost in the labyrinth of 
vibrant voices, all set in different keys, pro- 
claiming, exclaiming, explaining, lament- 
ing, and telling funny stories. If you were 
fortunate to have enough hearing to use 
the radio, you had already learned how to 
pick out your station, even when the lines 
were crossed, and this is what we have to 
do in threading our way through the intri- 
cate maze of several heard conversations. 

Naturally, the best conversation is be- 
tween two congenial comrades; and one 
need not be hard of hearing to appreciate 
the perfect balance of a sympathetic pair. 
A third speaker may lend a tang of uncer- 
tainty, but a fourth spells division of the 
group; and of course, a half dozen de- 
stroys intimacy. What then of the billows 
of chatter that roll around us at the social 
function that cur other-half or what-have- 
you convinced us it was our duty to at- 
tend? A dinner party of a dozen, or a 
reception with fifty guests, represents my 
idea of a traffic jam. 

That is when we must learn to watch for 
the green light. There may be more than 
one guide line to the green light. We have 
our hearing aids, and we have lip reading; 
but in the long run is there any victory over 
matter except spirit? The green light I 
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Traffic Jams and the Green Light 


By Eva Raw Batrp 


offer is understanding. If you cannot in 
actuality understand what is said to you, 
why not specialize in understanding life 
and its harmonies? 

A dear old lady of seventy-five, whose 
hearing is dulled by age, met an old friend 
on the street. The friend said, “What do 
you think of the war?” The sound of the 
last word was blurred, and what the old 
lady heard was, “What do you think of the 
world?” She replied cheerfully, “I like it. 
It treats me all right.” Here the green light 
of optimism was her guide through the 
traffic jam. 

The hearing person doesn’t mistake a 
war for a world, and he disregards all the 
extraneous sounds around him and lays 
hold of his own conversation. Hearing 
is his green light. I have to find my own. 
What do all these pairs of folks talk about 
through the courses of our alumni ban- 
quet? One guess is as good as another. 
The couple on my right may be making the 
terms of a durable peace; the pair on my 
left may be raising Junior; and | think 
those across the table are putting the holly 
on Hollywood. And I’m trying to decide 
whether the gentleman beside me is Scotch 
or his teeth don’t fit. If I could only hear! 

Here is where another light helps—the 
yellow one. Does your town have a yellow 
light which says neither Stop nor Go, but 
Walk? Perhaps that is what our lip read- 
ing or hearing aid says. Mine says Walk 
Slow. Yet I need not stumble, even in the 
traffic jam. If I am interested enough in 
other people I can stop, look and listen. 
Yes, listen. Is it absurd to talk of a deaf: 
ened person’s being a good listener? I 
don’t believe so. Many hearing folks listen 
only with their ears. You and I must 
listen with our hearts and with our heads. 

Please, I’m not saying that every social 
function is a mission field. It may be 
only one time in ten that your side partner” 

(Continued on page 720) 
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This Bus Is No One Hoss Shay 


By EMMA VANDEWATER BERGER 


AY I hark back to the lively “ride” 
M given us by John Keith and his 
critics in recent issues of the 
Votta Review?* Surely a free ride merits 
acclaim in these gas-less-and-less days. And 
while the going seemed too rough for some, 
isn’t it possible that our castigator is driv- 
ing home an important truth for teachers? 
Of one thing we are all convinced: the 
teacher of lip reading must always have her 
ear to the ground for the rumble of ideas 
that are to bring about that “best method” 
of teaching we are all trying to build. 


Known or Unknown Material? 


With the bitter-sweet comments of an- 
tagonist and appeaser I go along part way. 
But what I’d like to do is to skip the inci- 
dentals and select for brief discussion what 
seems to me the essence of the Keith propo- 
sition. This, J. K. makes very easy to do 
for he himself accusingly states: “Here now 
is the heart of the matter. ... It is that the 
teachers insist on the pupils’ guessing the 
meaning of words and sentences from the 
start.... (Teachers assert:) ‘You mustn’t 
let the students know in advance what you 
are going to say’.” 

He denies the wisdom of this statement 
attributed to the teachers, labeling it a 
“fetish” and a “dogma” and claiming it is 
a stumbling-block to good results in the 
class-room. He affirms that the opposite 
is the correct procedure and will bring 
much better results. That is: the beginner 
should start with words and sentences that 
he knows in advance. 

We have no right to infer that Mr. Keith 
means that known material exclusively 
should be used throughout the course or 
even throughout any one lesson period. He 
specifically says that stich drill may be 
used “a few minutes at a time, several 
times during a lesson period.” He also 


*VoLTA REVIEW, May, September, October, 1943. 


emphasizes need of this drill at the “start,” 
“at first,” when the beginning student is 
without word recognition power. I think 
it would be fair to state the question this 
way :— 

The use of drill in known material is an 
effective introduction to lip reading, in 
building speed and accuracy in word rec- 
ognition. 

There are two tests we might bring to 
this proposition. One is: does it fit in with 
the recognized principles of teaching lan- 
guage? The second is: is it workable? 

Let us try the first. It is necessary that 
the teacher, of all people at all times, be 
able to “give a reason for the faith that is 
within her.” In her teaching she must con- 
stantly ask herself, “Why am I doing this?” 
It is definitely the teacher’s business to 
know what skills must be developed to learn 
lip reading and then to practice drills that 
will develop each skill. It is well known 
that a fundamental skill needed to learn 
any new form of language is the ability to 
match the new word-pattern quickly with 
the known word-pattern, already in the 
mind. For instance, a child just starting 
to learn to read looks at the unrecognized 
printed words, “See the cat.” The teacher 
says the words and immediately the child, 
still looking at the printed words, repeats 
them aloud. He has matched the new print- 
ed words with his old familiar hearing pat- 
terns of these words and also with his own 
speech patterns. And these familiar pat- 
terns have given him the meaning of the 
unfamiliar printed form of these words. In 
the beginning the teacher is the bridge that 
connects the new words with the old pat- 
terns. But it is not the teacher who gives 
him the meaning of the words he sees. If 
he did not have the hearing word patterns 
of those words already in his mind, the 
teacher could repeat them a thousand times 
and he would not get the meaning. 
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Teaching the Illiterate to Read 


This truth is illustrated by a recent ex- 
perience of Dr. Frank C. Laubach, known 
everywhere for his unique method and re- 
markable success in promoting reading 
among the illiterate, first in the Philippines, 
then in India, Africa and Mexico. Dr. 
Laubach returned in May 1943 from a 
seven months’ tour of South America, help- 
ing the southern governments plan to con- 
quer an illiteracy of from fifty to ninety 
percent. He found that much of the fail- 
ure of these nations to spread literacy is 
due to the fact that educators tried to com- 
pel natives who knew only Aztec or Mayan 
or Creole to read a language they could not 
speak. (Spanish in this case.) And the 
claim is made that “No country has ever 
been successful in this attempt.” Now, un- 
der Dr. Laubach’s guidance, these govern- 
ments will print lessons in the different na- 
tive languages as well as in Spanish. Only 
so can teachers enable the people to match 
the printed word with meaningful word- 
patterns already in their minds. 


Known and Unknown Patterns 


Lip reading (or speech reading) is just 
another form of language, and its learn- 
ing is somewhat analogous to our child- 
hood experience in learning to read print. 
Since skill in matching word-patterns is 
fundamental to learning any new form of 
language, it is logical to infer that what 
has been said of this in learning to read 
applies equally to learning to lip read. We 
have seen that a child starting to learn to 
read is not allowed to guess and fumble 
the words he sees but is told outright, im- 
mediately, what they are, and he under- 
stands the words when he hears them be- 
cause he already has their hearing patterns 
in his mind as well as his own speech pat- 
terns of them. In lip reading we call such 
material “known material.” It may have 
been learned recently or it may have been 
memorized in childhood. Its use in any 
kind of practice is based on the same prin- 
ciple as is that suggested by Mr. Keith. 
This is true whether the drills are in sen- 
tences, words or syllables. 

To be sure, practice in known material 
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is not lip reading, any more than the child’s 
first recognition of the printed rhyme of 
Jack and Jill is reading. But it is a valu. 
able drill, an exercise developing muscle, 
as it were, for lip reading power. And it 
gives the beginner the boost he needs when 
he needs it most. It meets the first test for 
it does fit in with the recognized principles 
of teaching language. 


A Recognized Part of the Program 


Now for test No. 2: Is is workable? 
While I believe we are indebted to J. K. for 
riding rough shod over our complacency, 
I have to agree with Harriet Montague 
that “he makes extreme statements based 
on personal experience,” particularly when 
he takes it for granted that teachers in gen- 
eral oppose him. As a native New Yorker 
long living on the Pacific coast, I might 
say to him: “Come West, young man, come 
West!” And you will find the matter you 
are driving at a recognized part of the 
regular program in many classrooms. It is 
perhaps significant that in two of the more 
recent major developments in speech read- 
ing, the use of known material has been 
adopted as regular procedure. On any 
western journey, be sure to stop off at Ann 
Arbor and visit the speech reading classes 
in Michigan University, and you will find 
that a fundamental tenet of the method 
used there is that the beginner, in the early 
lessons, must know in advance what is to be 
said. Simple drills in word series such as 
days of the week, well known verses, and 
other familiar quotations, lead only very 
gradually to unknown material. Even the 
first syllable drills are memorized before 
they are practiced. Another stop, at Teach- 
ers’ College at Ypsilanti, Mich., and you 
will find that for sixteen years similar drill 
in known material has been played up for 
beginners and that many teachers have 
been graduated to spread the practice. 

Then if you can squeeze out enough gas 
to make Los Angeles, you will surely visit 
the clinic for the hard of hearing at the 
University of Southern California, where 
learning speech reading means “going to 
the movies!” Here, in a quite different 
manner, provision is made that students, 

(Continued on page 730) 
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Molly Mather’s Mail Box 


Butter and Billets Doux 


Y personal mail box contained the 
M other day a pound of butter, neat- 

ly encased in a pasteboard box, 
which had come through the mail all the 
way from Nebraska. It was a Thanksgiv- 
ing greeting from relatives of mine in that 
state, and very welcome it was. I had not 
seen a whole pound of butter, all in one 
piece, in months. I have had a wonderful 
time using it lavishly, with no quailing at 
the thought of consequent butterless days 
tocome. I cannot imagine a more thought- 
ful, charming, or thoroughly apropos 
Thanksgiving present than that lovely, 
thrilling pound of golden butter. 

By the same token, my outgoing mail, 
a few weeks previously, included among 
other things a fruit cake, addressed to the 
Fleet Post Office in New York City, and 
destined for North Africa. 


It all goes to show how relative things 
are, and how circumstances alter attitudes. 
Who could have imagined, two years ago, 
sending a pound of butter through the 
mail as a cherished gift? And who could 
have imagined I would be buying fruit 
cakes to dispatch to that fruit bearing land 
in the north of Africa? 

The post office is a marvelous institution 
any way you look at it. It is at once the 
most personal and the most communal of 
conveniences. Even the people who shud- 
der to their bootstraps at the sound of the 
word “socialism” make daily use of this 
completely socialistic enterprise, maintained 
for the good of all and the profit of none. 
As for its personal side, every newspaper 
correspondent who has visited the war 
fronts sets “mail from home” at the top 
of the list of morale building possibilities. 

Everybody likes to get mail. I can’t 
settle to anything in the morning until I 
have read my letters. My mail is not exten- 
sive as mails go, but I believe that even 


the people who get letters by the bushel 
do not become blasé about them. At any 
rate I read in the papers only this morning 
that Rita Hayworth bestowed the favor of 
her company for a whole evening on a sol- 
dier who happened to be the one who had 
written her her millionth fan letter. How 
she kept count so accurately as to be able 
to hit exactly on the millionth one is a mat- 
ter for the mailometer to disclose. 


Well, anyhow, mail is universally excit- 
ing and imperative, and I thoroughly en- 
joy mine, whether it comprise butter or 
billets doux. 


The Vote in Australia 


One of my favorite Australian corre- 
spondents dropped down yesterday with a 
discussion of the vote. I had happened to 
remark in a letter to her that, although I 
once spent a week in jail as the result of 
protesting publicly that I was not allowed 
to vote, I had never voted. She exclaims: 


I didn’t know women ever had to fight 
for the vote in America. I thought it was 
only in then conservative England that suf- 
fragettes chained themselves to railings, 
and the reason I remember that is because 
the papers have just printed full pages of 
the Pankhurst family with chains and rails 
complete, because one of the Pankhurst 
“girls” has just died here... . 

We women have had the vote here as 
long as I can remember, and it is simply a 
curse to most of us because we get fined £2 
if we don’t vote. I don’t think it should be 
compulsory for women to vote, but I admit 
that people in general here are so little in- 
terested in politics that if there were no 
fine there'd be very few votes cast. Of 
course, that was why the Act was passed; 
so few did vote, men or women. 

We had elections here last week—State 
Elections, my State, Victoria, not Federal 
ones—and the same old stalemate resulted. 
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The political commentator of the Argus got 
quite aggravated, and wrote: 


“One was heartened to learn that ‘the 
will of the people had been expressed in no 
uncertain manner’ and all that sort of 
thing. Plainly, Democracy had once more 
triumphed, although what it triumphed 
over is not yet clear. Judging by the re- 
turns one saw, quite a lot of people had 
triumphed over Democracy. The outstand- 


" ing lesson of the poll is that the majority 


of the Electors demonstrated, again in no 
uncertain manner, that they were not going 


to be fined £2.” 


“Triumphed over Democracy” means 
that they made their votes “informal” by 
many means, mostly facetious, including 
striking out all candidates and voting for 
themselves. This sort of aggravates politi- 
cians, but if they will try to make Austra- 
lians do things, what do they expect? 


How utterly frustrated you must have 
felt when events deprived you of the vote 
you'd fought for so long! I can’t imagine 
women fighting for a vote; but if they were 
fighting for the right to vote if they wished, 
then I can. 


Anyhow, you have been and gone and 
infuriated me, yes, in spite of the guileful, 
diplomatic and canny way in which you 
“left my letter at home, unfortunately,” 
and then proceeded to answer everything in 
it you wanted to! The infuriation referred 
to is purely routine. | feel it every single 
solitary time Americans tell me this and 
that about their Federal Government, total- 
ly ignoring my repeated injunctions to them 
to remember—Oh, if Yanks had memories, 


' how nice they would be!—that the main 


difference between their Federal Govern- 
ment and our Commonwealth Government 
is that one is called Congress and the other 
Parliament. (Ours is often called other 
things besides “Parliament,” too, but the 
Censor wouldn’t pass them if I told you.) 
And when you say, as you did, “Our pe- 
culiar Government does not permit those 
who reside in the District of Columbia to 
vote,” I can only foam at the mouth in a 
resigned, routine way, and reply, “Our 
peculiar Government does not permit those 
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who reside in Australian Commonwealth 
Territory (A.T.C.) to vote.” Moreover, 
Canberra (our alleged Capital, though Md. 
bourne is still so in fact) is in A.CT, 


which corresponds to D.C., even if you did | 


kindly type the whole D. of C. out in case 
I wouldn’t know. (End of foaming at the 
mouth! ) 


I. F., MELBouRNE, VicToRiA, AUSTRALIA 


My goodness! I am sure I would never 
foam at the mouth because somebody dia- 
grammed for me something about Aus. 
tralia. My knowledge of that country is so 
sketchy that I would not have had the 
slightest idea what A.C.T. stood for if it 
had not been written out for me. And I 
had no idea that its residents were in the 
same boat with residents of the District of 
Columbia in being deprived of the ballot. 
And I did not dream Australians were fined 
if they didn’t vote. I was perfectly fas- 
cinated to learn about the way those who 
don’t want to be bothered with voting calm- 
ly mess up their ballots, keeping their 
tongues in their cheeks and their £2 in 
their pockets. It is a demonstration of 
rugged individualism I cannot match up 
with anything in the U. S. A., where a con. 
siderable portion of the inhabitants still 
submit tamely to the necessity of paying $1 
if they want to vote. But it all boils down 
to the fact that the Australians I know are 
better informed about the U. S. A. than 
Americans are about Australia. 


Music and Burring 


Letters keep coming about new and in- 
teresting jobs deaf people are taking up, 
making airplanes and parachutes and help- 
ing the war along generally. Here, for in- 
stance, is a musician, who is putting his 
sense of rhythm to use in expediting his 
expert whittling of aluminum. 

I’ve gone and got a job in an aircraft 
factory, and I’m on the swing shift in 
“Fabrications,” as helper at 80 cents an 
hour for the duration, unless promoted or 
fired. It’s most exciting, and consists of 
filing and burring fantastically shaped 
sheets of aluminum. “Burring,” if you don’t 
know, means scraping off rough edges and 
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smoothing little holes for screws or bolts. 


I] think that time-sense is definitely a 
faculty. I’m using it on my job. The other 
night I had to grip and press on a lever 
with one hand, seize a mallet with the other, 
and smite the end of a bar of aluminum. 
After a few times I made the whole motion 
rhythmical, as any musician would be 
likely to do. It speeded up the work and 
the foreman was impressed. Time in music 
is derived primarily from the ability to 
stand up on two feet and walk. Feeling for 
rhythm (flowing motion) is the faculty 
of using this pendulum motion with grace 
as in dancing. We all have the capacity of 
balance, but using it gracefully is a faculty 
that can be developed. 


Rhythm definitely has its uses in the bur- 
ring and filing. I find a triple beat or its 
compounds better than a two or four beat, 
as it is more flowing. I carry certain tunes 
in my head when continuous filing is 
needed—Handel’s Largo for a long, sweep- 
ing slow stroke, and the Minuet from Mo- 
zart’s E-flat Symphony for a quick, crisp 
stroke. The trouble is, however, that my 
aesthetic feelings compel me to finish the 
tune or at least to come to a satisfactory 
cadence, even though the work is already 
accomplished, so that I file away too much 
and too long. 


The job is provocative, you see, in its 
own curious way. Once the motions are 
mastered, one’s mind is free to roam, to 
make music or to settle world problems. 
The action once acquired is mechanical, 
so one may daydream or practically sleep. 
It is, however, physically exhausting. 


Part of this exhaustion is due to the 
housing problem. I had at first a perfectly 
ghastly room in a creamy white bungalow, 
one of a row of such, and owned by home 
bodies of the smuggest kind. My room was 
also a creamy white with greenish-yellow 
bulbs in the electric light sockets. The sun 
streamed in through a window looking out 
on a goldfish pool in the middle of a small, 
immaculate green lawn. It was like living 
in the heart of a cream puff. Fortunately, 


_ the owners objected to the noise 1 made 


coming home after one o'clock in the morn- 
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ing. They forced me to find another and— 
so far—a better ’ole. It is a back room in 
another bungalow, but an old one, decently 
shabby, near the railroad track, but not 
objectionably so, and there are some lovely 
old trees roundabout. Also, it is near a nice 
park with more trees. The drawback is that 
it is very dark, I get to it through the back 
kitchen, and it is five blocks from the near- 
est restaurant. The landlady is a nice, 
salty old thing, out most of the day after 
11 A. M. 

Yes, employers are taking in the halt, the 
maimed and the blind and the deaf—any- 
thing they can get. Happily, also, they are 
under pressure from the unions to keep 
it up. | was initiated into the Mechanical 
Producers’ Lodge—I think that’s the name 
—last Monday. Their “platform” has a 
clause demanding that work shall be found 
for the handicapped if possible, and that 
restrictions on age be lifted also. Since 
most war contracts are on a cost-plus basis, 
it does not hurt the employers, more work 
gets done, and the government benefits by 
the benefit of many who might otherwise 
become public charges. 

How this will work out after the war, 
only God knows. One big thing is, how- 
ever, that many handicapped people are 
doing quite well, and in some cases the 
handicap is a help. My son, an engineer 
with the General Electric Co., writes me 
that for certain work in building aircraft, 
the blind are better than the seeing. In my 
own work the sense of touch is often more 
important than sight. The drawback is in 
listening to instructions with a hearing aid 
in a machine shop; but once the work 
starts one can shut off the din and be alone 
with one’s tinnitus in the old familiar way. 
Also, at times, one can turn on the power 
and listen to the great Machine Shop Sym- 
phony, in the whining of motor and lathes, 
the rasp of files, and the hammering on the 
soft, complaining aluminum. 

A. S. G., CALIFORNIA 

I had another interesting letter to in- 
clude, with greetings 5,000 years old; but 
the greetings will have to keep one month 
longer. So here’s wishing everybody a 

(Continued on page 716) 
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“The time has come,” the walrus said, “to talk of many things; 
Of shoes—and ships—and sealing wax—of cabbages and kings.” 


“Untapped Manpower” 


The United States Civil Service Com- 
mission has made a significant step forward 
in the direction of aiding the physically 
handicapped to obtain employment. This 
is graphically illustrated in a booklet just 
issued by the Commission and entitled, 
“Untapped Manpower: Facts and Figures 
on Employment of the Physically Handi- 
capped.” It offers as its text the statement 
of Paul McNutt, “We cannot afford to 
overlook the rich and varied potentialities 
of the three million Americans who hap- 
pen to be physically handicapped.” Then 
it proceeds to illustrate three reasons “Why 
You Should Employ the Physically Handi- 
capped.” Reason 1: A Matter of Simple 
Arithmetic. We have an acute labor short- 
age. The problem is to reduce it by draw- 
ing on a relatively unused personnel source 
—the physically handicapped. Reason 2: 
They Are Good Workers. They stay on the 
job. They have fewer accidents. They 
produce. They expect no favors. Reason 
3: Disabled Veterans Will Be Among 
Them. It is not enough to concede that 
our veterans have special employment 
rights. We must do more than get their 
names on civil-service registers. A _real- 
istic placement policy, aimed at placement 
of disabled veterans by the thousands, in 
jobs in which they can render efficient 
service, must be developed. 

The booklet lists jobs in which the phys- 
ically handicapped are especially apt, and 


Lewis Carroll 


offers photographs of the blind, the lame, 
the crippled engaged in necessary and use- 
ful occupations. It concludes: 

“A job survey does not consist in sepa- 
rating jobs according to whether they may 
or may not be filled by handicapped work- 
ers. Rather, it consists in studying the 
physical activities required by each job, 
such as walking, climbing, bending, reach- 
ing, lifting, carrying, talking, hearing, see- 
ing, etc., together with a study of working 
conditions of the job, such as lighting, 
noise, ventilation, dampness, mechanical 
hazards, temperature, toxic conditions, 


“A handicap can be turned into an as- 
set. It can be done by intelligent place- 
ment. In some jobs, workers are often 
superior because they are handicapped.” 

More than 13,000 physically handi- 
capped persons were judiciously placed in 
Federal establishments between October 
1942 and July 1943. 


Clubmobile Donated by the Deaf 


One of the features of the great Army | 


Show recently held on the Monument 
grounds in Washington was the “clubmo- 
bile” presented to the American Red Cross 
by the deaf of America. Parked by the 
American Red Cross exhibits, the clubmo- 
bile went into business at once, and served 
coffee and doughnuts daily to more than 
4,000 men and women in uniform. Pur- 
chase of the clubmobile, one of three pre- 
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sented to the Red Cross by the National 
Association of the Deaf, was made possi- 
ble by voluntary contributions of over 
$7,000 from members of the Association. 

Clubmobiles serve airfields, outposts and 
bivouac areas in Great Britain, North Af- 
rica and countries in the war zone. The 
doughnut making machine, one of the most 
popular features, makes it possible for a 
single operator to turn out as many as 35 
dozen “sinkers” an hour. Clubmobiles 
are frequently equipped with movie pro- 
jectors, loud speaker systems, games and 
books. 

In a letter to Chairman Norman H. Da- 
vis of the Red Cross, President Tom L. 
Anderson of the N.A.D. said, “Bear in 
mind that this money comes from the deaf 
persons of America who cannot serve in 
the Army or Navy, but who are otherwise 
engaged in war production plants and on 
farms, doing their bit to cheer on their 
brothers in arms.” 


Dr. Forrester Retires 


Dr. Thomas Carlaw Forrester, for twenty- 
five years superintendent of the Rochester 
School for the Deaf, retired September 
first of this year, and has taken up resi- 
dence in Toronto. Dr. Forrester was born 
in Glasgow, Scotland, and received his 
education at Bathgate Academy and the 
College of Edinburgh. He secured a posi- 
tion as accountant with a business firm, 
but in 1893 entered the Glasgow Institu- 
tion for the Deaf to take training as a 
teacher. He taught there and in Belfast, 
Ireland, then went to Sweden for further 
training. He came to Canada and taught 
for a time at the Belleville, Ontario, School, 
then held various positions in the United 
States. He was Head Teacher at the Mon- 
tana School, Principal of the School for 
the Colored Deaf and Blind in Baltimore, 
Superintendent of the Maryland School, 
and finally, at the suggestion of Alexander 
Graham Bell, he was asked to assume the 


superintendency of the Rochester School. . 


During Dr. Forrester’s term of office, the 
Rochester School has been greatly expand- 
ed, new buildings have been erected, and 
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new courses of study added. Dr. Forrester 
is Secretary of the American Association 
to Promote the Teaching of Speech to the 
Deaf and has been a member of the Board 
of Direcotrs since 1914. 


Superintendent Galloway at Rochester 


Mr. James H. Galloway has succeeded 
Dr. Forrester as superintendent of the 
Rochester School for the Deaf. Mr. Gal- 
loway is returning home in taking up his 
new work, for he is a native of Rochester 
and a graduate of the University of Roches. 
ter. His special training was obtained at 
Gallaudet College, and he has done gradu- 
ate work at Niagara University, the Uni- 
versity of Rochester, and the University 
of Louisiana. He taught at the Rochester 
School seven years, then joined the staff 
of the New Jersey School, where he founded 
and directed the hearing aid clinic. He 
has been principal of the Louisiana School 
for two years. 


New Principal at Louisiana School 


Mr. Dwight W. Reeder, for fourteen 
years a member of the teaching staff of 
the New Jersey School, has succeeded Mr. 
Galloway as Principal of the Louisiana 
School for the Deaf. Mr. Reeder is a grad- 
uate of Colorado State Teachers College 
and of the Normal Department of Gallau- 
det College. He taught three years at the 
Iowa School before going to New Jersey. 
Mr. Reeder has engaged in a variety of ac- 
tivities in addition to his regular work. He 
taught adult lip reading in the Leisure 
Hour School in Trenton, and was very at- 
tive in Boy Scout work. He was also presi- 
dent of the Civitar’ Club. He interpreted 
in all cases involving the deaf in the Fed- 
eral and State courts in New Jersey. 


What Dr. Frank Driggs Is Doing 

A copy of the Ogden (Utah) Standard 
Examiner reveals the fact that Dr. Frank 
Driggs, the former superintendent of the 
Utah School for the Deaf, is not only be- 


coming an authority on vegetable growing, 
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WARTIME ANNOUNCEMENT! 


Revolutionary RADIONICS Product of Great Importance 


Foe Hard, Wearing — their Friends and Families 


READY TO WEAR 
COMPLETE 
-WITH RADIONIC TUBES 
-CRYSTAL MICROPHONE 
AND BATTERIES 
... Liberal Guarantee 


* 


TO PHYSICIANS: A de- 
tailed scientific description 
will be sent upon request. 
Further technical details will 

Is, 


a hearing aid may do harn 
by giving a false sense of 
security. fore, we rec 
ommenu that you consult 
your otologist or ear doctor 
to make sure that your hear 
ing deficiency is the type 
+f can be benefited by the 


The Zenith Aid can be 
‘applied by your optician or 
optometrist. (No home calls or 
licitations.) 


Write for Free Descripetive Gooklet 


ADDRESS DEPT VR-2, HEARING AID DIVISION J 
ZENITH RADIO CORPORATION ° CHICAGO 39, ILLINOIS 


Zenith Radio Corporation 


CHICAGO 


orrice oF 


To: Manpower Authorities, Employers, Physicians, 
Parents, Teachers and Hard of Hearing. 


Our country's manpower crisis calls for everyone's maximum efficiency. 
Since I lost.the hearing of one ear in an accident twenty years ago. I 
have been acutely conscious of the handicaps of the hard of hearing. 
While pioneering in radio I have for some years directed Zenith's re- 
search toward development of the best wearable hearing aid that science 
could produce. 


My own company has spent millions, the radio industry tens of millions 
for research. This research has been paid for by scores of millions of 
purchasers of radio sets. 


We, with this technical knowledge and engineering skill. now bring to 
the hard of hearing a new precision aid — the ZENITH RADIONIC; an 
instrument of the highest quality. 


A hearing aid is essentially a part of a radio receiver. It wires the 
human body for sound. It is composed of a crystal microphone and parts 
of a radio receiver set reduced to miniature size and manufactured with 
watch-like precision. For many years it has seemed to me incredible 
that the public could buy a ccuplete radio receiver for $29 or less with 
which they could hear the words whispered in Europe, Asia, or South 
America, but people with deficient hearing have paid $100 to $200 for a 
comparably good hearing aid to hear the human voice across the room. 


Zenith's facilities and methods for precision mass production of radio 
sets, Radionic devices, etc., enable it to bring this superb hearing aid 
within the reach of all. 


Eye-glasses, like hearing aids today, were once the luxury of the few. 
What the optical companies have done to make the finest spectacles 
available to everybody at low cost, Zenith is now prepared to do for the 
hard of hearing — to bring with the aid of modern radionic science a 
highly perfected hearing aid within the reach of the masses. 


ZENITH RADIONIC — low cost battery upkeep wearable hearing aid — cos- 
plete with miniature radio tubes, crystal microphone and batteries — 
will sell for $40 — about one-quarter of the price of the better vacuua 
tube instruments of today. Hereafter no one, child or adult, need be 
without a hearing aid because it is too high-priced. There are ten 
million people, of whom over three million are children in our schools, 
who are hard of hearing. 


Even if Zenith never makes a dollar at this low price, it is willing to 
take its pay in the good will of the hard of hearing, their families and 
their friends. Thus begins a revolution in hearing aids — a revolution 
to “lower the cost of hearing” within the “Teach of all. 


Cf 


President, 
Zenith Radio Corporation 


WORLDS LEADING MANUFACTURER 
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but is developing into a newspaper column- 
ist at the same time. For the past year, 
Dr. Driggs has held a position in the office 
of the California Packing Corporation, Og- 
den, Utah, and in the course of his work 
he has become greatly interested in learn- 
ing the different varieties of vegetables 
grown in the vicinity. To quote “Frank 
Francis’ News and Views,” a daily column 
in the Standard Examiner: 

“Prof. Frank Driggs is becoming an au- 
thority on tomatoes. ... . He sends me 
this interesting review of the preliminaries 
to the present tomato campaign, in which, 
I am told, 130 Italian prisoners of war will 
be borrowed to help receive tomatoes at 
the factory platforms: 

“Plant breeders throughout the United States 
are devoting: their lives to producing better seed 
and improved varieties for the growing of fruits 
and vegetables for the canning crops. Utah has 
long been known as a tomato producing locality. 
The seeds for the growing of tomato plants in 
local areas are planted in hotbeds, and direct 
in the fields in warmer localities, in order that 
healthy plants may be raised and transplanted 
to the various fields in early May. Approximately 
ninety-five per cent of all our tomato plants are 
field-grown in the fertile soil and warm climate 
of Moapa Valley, Nevada. The other five per 
cent are grown in hotbeds. 

“A pound of tomato seed will produce thirty 
thousand tomato plants. An acre of good ground 
in the warm Moapa Valley will grow two hundred 
fifty thousand tomato plants. There are three 
well known varieties of tomatoes that do well in 
the Ogden area—Stone, Baltimore and Cardinal. 
Every farmer knows which variety does well on 

This is only part of the column, and 
there is another on the growing of peas. 
Dr. Driggs’ friends will be much interested 
to learn of his success in this new field of 


activity. 


Successes for Ince-Jones School 


Five boys, pupils of Mr. Ince-Jones’ 
School for the Deaf at Northampton, Eng- 
land, passed successfully the Oxford Junior 
Examination held in July of this year. Four 
of the boys are congenitally deaf, the fifth 
became deaf at the age of six. The sub- 


jects taken were: English (Twelfth Night) ; 
English History; Geography; Scripture; 
Botany, with allied Chemistry and Physics; 
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Arithmetic: Art (Flat, Model and Mem. 
ory). There were 12 “Excellents,” the 
highest marking, and one boy gained “Dis. 
tinction” in History. One boy of 15, born 
deaf, gained five “Excellents,” in Twelfth 
Night, Grammar, Scripture, and two Art 
Subjects. 

In an item concerning the success of 
these boys, The Teacher of The Deaf re- 
marks, “The results speak for themselves, 
but it is a remarkable achievement that in 
the current year a small school of 23 boys 
of varying ages, eight boys (three passed 
the School Certificate Examination in Janu- 
ary) should be successful in passing pub- 
lic examinations.” 


Midwinter Conference in Michigan 


Living Today for Tomorrow is the theme 
of the Midwinter Conference on the Deaf 
and Hard of Hearing which will be held 
Thursday afternoon, Friday, and Saturday, 
February 3, 4, and 5, at the Michigan 
School for the Deaf in Flint, Michigan. 
The conference is sponsored by the Pro- 
fessional Association of that school and the 
Michigan State Board of Education. The 
occasion will commemorate the ninetieth 
anniversary of the founding of the school. 
Topics outlined for discussion include men- 
tal hygiene, the slow-learning child, the 
spastic child, prevention of deafness, test- 
ing programs, problems of the hard of 
hearing, hearing aids, language and read- 
ing development for the deaf, higher edu- 
cation for the deaf, and vocational guid- 
ance. Special emphasis will be placed on 
postwar problems of the deaf and hard of 
hearing and on the responsibilities of our 
schools in preparing students to cope suc- 
cessfully with such problems. Demonstra- 
tions and exhibits also will be a part of the 
program. All persons interested in the edu- 


cation of the deaf and hard of hearing are 


invited to attend the conference. Details 
concerning the program, hotel reservations, 
and so forth, will appear in the January 
issue of the VoLta REVIEW, or can be ob- 
tained by writing directly to the Michigan 
School for the Deaf, Flint, Michigan. 
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F all the sound-transmission 

products in the world, the best 
known and most widely used is surely 
the Bell Telephone. The two organi- 
zations which design and make it 
are Bell Telephone Laboratories and 
Western Electric. 

Through 61 years of intensive study 
of speech and hearing, these organi- 
zations have built up an unparalleled 
fund of highly specialized knowledge. 
Drawing upon their rich experience, 
they long ago created a fine instru- 
ment for testing hearing—the West- 
ern Electric Audiometer. 

More and more widely used in 
schools, Western Electric Audio- 
meters have pointed out many thou- 
sands of children with hearing defects 

—perhaps slight, yet potentially seri- 


Western Electric 
Hearing Aids 


BELL TELEPHONE 
"LABORATORIES 


Who should know 


as much about 
SOUND and HEARING? 


* 


ous. Finding these defects in time has 
enabled schools, physicians and pat- 
ents to do everything possible to 
prevent both psychological suffering 
and retarded education. 

While today our war 
clude 


As indicated in this Western 

tric advertisement, which 

ye recently in national publications, the 

a instrument used 
ing 

School Children. 


Bt that’s not all. The Audio- 

meter is also used for testin 
and charting SCIENTIFICALLY 
the hearing loss of any individual 
--. to determine which type Western 
reg Hearing Aid is best suited 
0 him. 


YES there is a complete |i 
Western Electric Hewing Aids 
Electronic and Telephone Types 


Bone or Air Conduction. 


And there are Authorized Dealers in 
all large cities trained to make these 
Scientific Tests and to advise you in 
the selection of the Hearing Aid. 


Consult your Classified T. 
phone Directory for the 
your Local Dealer in Western 
Electric Hearing Aids. 
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Results of Speech Correction 


The September Archives of Otolaryn- 
gology offers an article by Charles H. Voel- 
ker, “Post-Therapy Observations on over 
Two Thousand Subjects with Speech De- 
fects.” Mr. Voelker has followed up cases 
handled at the Children’s Hospital speech 
and hearing clinic in Columbus, Ohio; at 
the Ohio State University speech and hear- 
ing clinic; at the Capitol College speech 
and reading clinic, Columbus; at the Dart- 
mouth College speech clinic; at the psy- 
chologic and speech clinic of State Univer- 
sity of Iowa; at the Oklahoma Agricultural 
and Mechanical College speech clinic, and 
in private practice over a decade. The 
ages of the subjects ranged from 4 to 37 
years (mostly 5 to 8 and 18 to 20 years) 
at the time of therapy. The follow up rec- 
ords were made during an average max- 
imum lapse of five years and four months. 
The types of defects covered a wide range, 
and the subjects were classified according 
to the most prominent disabilities diag- 
nosed, minor complications being omitted. 
In summarizing the results, Mr. Voelker 
states that “38 per cent of the handicapping 
and 75 per cent of the disabling speech de- 
fects are corrected in present day clinical 
practice.” A surprising result of the study 
was the revelation of the attitude of former 
patients as expressed in opinions regarding 
their past speech history. “First, there 
seemed to be a psychologic barrier pro- 
hibiting introspection on the part of the 
subject. Insistence in directing questions, 
such as: ‘Does it feel any different to 
speak now as compared with the way you 
spoke formerly?’ or ‘Can you describe how 
you used to feel when you had trouble?’ 
resulted in a variety of escape behaviors, 
such as changing the subject or finding 
distant chores suddenly urgent. Some 
stated, however, that they could not recall 
their past experiences. Almost all thought 
that speech correction was valuable, al- 
though a few wondered if they might not 
have outgrown the defective speech any- 
way. Some denied ever having had trouble. 
Others worried about their children.” 
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Loss of Hearing by Airplane Pilots 


In the June 1943 Laryngoscope appeared 
an important article by Major Charles 
Firestone, M.C., bearing the title, “The 
Status of the Auditory Mechanism in the 
Pilot of Extensive Experience, An Evalua- 
tion of the Factors Contributing to the 
State of Hearing Diminution in the Ex. 
perienced Pilot and a Correlation of them 
into Otological Entities.” Quoting numer- 
ous previous articles by himself and other 
otologists, Major Firestone emphasizes the 
proved fact that there is “a train of events 
which yields both sclerotic changes com- 
bined with neurologic damage, and the en- 
tity ‘pilots’ otosclerosis’ would appear a 
valid one.” With this as a background, the 
author affirms the additional fact, learned 
from nine years’ experience in testing the 
hearing of aviators, that experienced pilots, 
along with their loss of hearing, develop 
“a new composite sense to a high degree: 
composite of the kinesthetic, vibratory and 
the auditory,—the result of which is a con- 
sciousness of the state of performance of 
the apparatus that they fly, and with which 
they themselves vibrate in synchrony.” In 
other words, while pilots of long experience 
grow hard of hearing, they develop a high- 
ly sensitized awareness of vibration which 
enables them to detect “the slightest motor 
disfunction in flight,” long before junior 
pilots with better hearing discover it. 

Through long and careful experimen- 
tation, in which he himself took part, the 
author proved that “the auditory sense by 
air conduction alone during flight can be 
a detriment rather than an adjurant to the 
attainment of this ‘aviator’s sense.’. . . It 
was found invariably with 100 per cent of 
the crew members, as well as in 100 per 
cent of the number of trials, that the officers 
and crew members, including the author, 
were able to detect minimal dyssynchronies 
of the motors immediately when they 
plugged their external auditory canals.” 

Referring to the induced deafness of 
pilots as “occupational otosclerosis,” the 
author recommends that it be mandatory 
for all pilots to obstruct their external 
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Why worry ahout Dry Cell Batteries! 


1. New — Improved — Simplified de- 7. Top permanently attached 


sign 8. All parts encased to prevent corro- 
2. Weighs less — easily carried sion 
45" Width 2! 46 9. Simple to charge — without taking 
Thickness 1 apart 
3. Encased in plastic case 10. You can always see the level of 


solution 


5. Increased Battery life aa © operate than 


6. Will not spill 12. Thousands of satisfied users 


4. Neat in appearance 


OU will improve your hearing with a Wheat rechargeable battery, 
because with constant power during operation — you get peak 
operating efficiency for your hearing aid at all times — and you will 
save yourself a great many battery dollars. It is also more convenient 
and economical because you can recharge it yourself. 
If you compare the electrical output of the rechargeable battery — 
you will find it is smaller and lighter in weight. 


Note — Special priorities granted manufacturer insure uninterrupted 
supply of these batteries. 


Wheat Rechargeable Battery has been tested and approved by leading 
hearing aid manufacturers — and it has thousands of satisfied users. Con- 
sult your dealer for complete details. 
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canals during flight, not only to prevent 
damage to the auditory mechanisms, but 
to “render the vibration perceiving me- 
chanism more alert to incipient motor dys- 
synchronies.” He also offers this highly 
important suggestion: 

“That the armed forces alter their criteria 
of physical qualifications with respect to 
hearing acuity by air conduction, since 
hearing by air conduction (the whispered 
voice test) is not the paramount factor 
subjectively and objectively depended upon 
by the aviator in flight. Bone conduction 
should be as much, if not more, a criterion. 
Thus an applicant for flying who had a 
middle ear disease during childhood and 
sustained certain adhesive sequelae in the 
middle ear which reduced his hearing by 
air conduction, say to 15/20 or even 10/20, 
and who has no other pathology, should be 
considered qualified for flying and in some 


cases of multimotored flying even be pre- 
ferred.” 


“Brains Trust” 


Entertaining and even inspiring reading 
is always provided by the little magazine 
published by the pupils of the Spring Hill 
School for the Deaf, Northampton, Eng- 
land. In the July issue is a list of questions 
the older boys flung at the Superintendent, 
Mr. Ince-Jones, during one of the “Brains 
Trust” meetings held on Sunday evenings. 
At these meetings, the pupil-teacher situa- 
tion is reversed; the pupils ask questions 
and Mr. Ince-Jones answers them. “Every 
boy in the upper half of the school had 
questions to ask, and these are only a few 
of them”: 

If God made the world and the Universe, who 
made God? 

Who started chemistry? 

What are bacteria? 

Do you think the stories in the Old Testament 
are all true? 

What is fire? What is the sun made of? What 
causes wind? 

Why is the sun sometimes red and sometimes 
pale? 

Why do the people on the other side of the 
earth not fall off? 


Do the souls of animals go to heaven when 
they die? 
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Do Buddhists believe in God and Jesus? 

What is a nucleus? . 

Is the Y.M.C.A. as important as the Home 
Guard? 

Why are the prayers in the Prayer Book so 
difficult to understand, although Jesus told us to 
pray simply? 

Why is the language of the Bible so hard? 

If the brain controls a human being, what con- 
trols a plant? 

Which do you think is better, for God’s prophets 
like Moses and Samuel to rule a country, or for a 
King to rule the country? 

Where does the liquid in a cold in the head 
come from? 

Are there any planets on which human beings 
ive? 

When do you think Jesus will come to the 
world for the second time? 


Classes for Deaf-Blind in California 


Miss Inis B. Hall, head of the department 
for the deaf-blind at the Perkins Institution 
for the Blind, Watertown, Mass., is now in 
California, to assist in the opening of a 
class for the deaf-blind at the California 
School for the Blind, Berkeley. The de- 
partment opened in September, with three 
pupils, a girl of six, a boy of seven, and a 
girl of twelve, none of whom have had any 
instruction. Miss Hall, who is on leave of 
absence from Perkins, spent last year study- 
ing at the University of Denver. 


School Report 


The Sixty-second Annual Report of the 
Beverly, Massachusetts, School for the Deaf 
emphasizes the increased employment op- 
portunities offered the former pupils of 
the school. “At this writing,” states the 
Superintendent, “I have heard of but one 
of our deaf boys or girls who is not at 
work.” Letters from former pupils are in- 
cluded in the report, and these give interest- 
ing pictures of the present working status 
of the deaf. Several of the Beverly School 
alumni are working at various jobs in air- 
plane factories in Hartford, Connecticut. 
Two girls are painting with spray guns; 
one boy is baking airplane parts; several 
are inspectors; one is grinding ball bear- 
ings; several do office work. Other jobs 
held by former pupils are: mill work at 
looms; clerk in an optician’s office; power 
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CLEAR 
“NOISELESS” 
HEARING 


DEVELOPED BY 


BELTONE 


@ REDUCED CLOTHING FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED CORD FRICTION NOISES! 
® REDUCED BACKGROUND NOISES! 


BELTONE ENGINEERS HAVE 
SUCCEEDED IN PRACTICALLY 
ELIMINATING FRICTION 
NOISES! After three years of ex- 
periment and research our efforts have 
been crowned with success. Cord and 
clothing friction noises are reduced 


by the use of an air-foam mounted 


microphone in conjunction with a 
noise reducing input circuit. Clarity 
of tone is produced by the use of a 
midget electrolytic condenser in the 
output circuit, the same as is used 
in the highest quality radios. Give 
your nerves a treat. Try Beltone quiet 
hearing. 


See your local directory or write for nearest dealer. 


RESPONSIBLE DEALERS: Beltone still has a few territories open. Here’s a real 
opportunity if you are interested in customer satisfaction. We invite you to prove the 
performance of the Beltone by a demonstration on your more difficult and hard-to-fit 
cases! Just write us a short note on your letterhead giving your Hearing Aid back- 
ground. We will be glad to send you a Beltone om memo charge for demonstration, 
along with information on discounts, one year guarantee, advertising, etc. 


BELTONE HEARING AID CO., 847W. Jackson Blvd., Chicago 7, Il. 


“Beltone — truly clear as a bell” 
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HARD OF HEARING 


HEAR WITH 


HEARING AID 


Conversation! Music! The world of sound opens 
due to the amazing sensitivity, maximum amplifi- 
cation at frequencies where your hearing loss oc- 
curs, with controls for both volume and frequency. 
Only Zenith engineering and mass production per- 
mit this enormous value. Operates on electric light 
line, saving dollars in battery cost. 


Approved By 


ONLY 
uncil on 


Made by 


ZENITH RADIO 
CORPORATION $2950 


Your Guarantee COMPLETE 


Miss Elizabeth Kelsey, Ravox Division 

Zenith Radio Corporation 

689 North Michigan Avenue, Chicago, Illinois | 
Without obligation send me Ravox catalog and | 

information concerning free home trial. 


Physical 
Therapy 
A. M.A. 
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FOR THE TEACHER 
OF SPEECH 


Graded Lessons in Speech, By 
A textbook prepared by an experi- 
enced teacher. 
Better Speech and Better Reading, 
By Lucille Schoolfield................ 2.00 
A book children enjoy using. 
The Teaching of Speech, By G. 
2.00 
An imperative for any teacher of 
the deaf. 
English Visible Speech in Twelve 
Lessons, By Alexander Melville 
How many teachers of speech today 
know that Bell’s system of pho- 
netic writing forms the: basis of 
the International Phonetic Alpha- 
bet? 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 


1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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machine operator; boiler work; button 
making; leather work; manufacturing ra- 
dio tubes; farming. 


The Care of the Deaf-Blind 

The College of Teachers of the Blind, 
England, has published in booklet form 
four essays submitted in a competition 
which was thrown open to all persons in- 
terested in the deaf-blind. A definite sub- 
ject for essays was assigned, the competi- 
tors being asked to deal with the following 
questions: 

What are the problems which confront 
a social worker called upon to help persons 
belonging to each of the following classes; 
1, the congenitally deaf, who lose sight in 
infancy; 2, the blind, who lose hearing in 
adult life; 3, the deaf, who lose sight in 
adult life? What steps can be taken to 
mitigate their double handicap in each case, 
and how can they be helped to lead fuller 
and happier lives? What organizations can 
be expected to cooperate with the social 
worker in the task? 

The four essays that received respectively 
first prize, two second prizes and honor- 
able mention deal with the difficult sub- 
jects realistically as well as sympathetically. 
Under each head a different set of methods 
is offered to deal with the double handicap 
according to the age of the individual at 
onset; and the solutions of the problem 
take into consideration the various aspects 
of the tragic difficulties: educational, so- 
cial, personal, psychological. 

The booklet of 48 pages is an excellent 
one, and should be in the library of every 
organization and individual interested in 
the welfare of either the deaf or the blind. 
Copies may be purchased from the College 
of Teachers of the Blind, Dorton House, 
Buckinghamshire, England, for twenty-five 
cents. 


Molly Mather’s Mail Box 
(Continued from page 705) 
Merry Christmas, and may you have the 
day off, and some fun with it. 
Sincerely yours, 
MATHER. 
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j Meenas always a friendly person. I al- 
ways liked people and they liked me. 
I got out of high school and went into 
business, and I got to be the best sales- 
man our firm had. I married a swell 
girl; we had two kids; and I figured the 
world was just about right. 


Then came the shadow. I could feel it 
approaching like a storm cloud on the 
distant horizon. I tried to push it away 
from me. When somebody spoke to me 
and I couldn’t hear them, I’d smile in a 
friendly sort of way—hoping that I was 
getting away with it. 

Pretty soon, though, my sales began 
to drop. I noticed I wasn’t getting the 
welcome that I’d always been accus- 
tomed to. When the other fellows got 
together telling stories, I was always on 
the outside of the circle, grinning and 
trying to feel that I was in on the party 
—but I knew. all the time I wasn’t. 


Pretty soon the shadow that had be- 
gun to darken my business life spread 
into my home. Soon my wife and I 
didn’t swap jokes the way we used to. I 
noticed that the children talked to me a 
lot less; maybe they were talking to me 
and I didn’t hear them. 

The war came along and I was wild to 
do whatever I could. Everywhere I went 
people were kind—but there was nothing 
doing. 

Of course I had been to my doctor, 
and he just shook his head and said 
there wasn’t anything he could do. I 
asked him if it would get worse. He was 
an honest man. He said, “Yes, it very 
probably may.”’ At that I was just about 
ready to take the count. 

T guess he saw the look of despair on 
my face, because he leaned forward and 
patted me on the knee. 


“Bill,” he said (I’ve known him ever 
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-AND NOW I AM ALIVE AGAIN 


since I was a kid), “‘you’re just a little 
behind the times, that’s all.’”’ I got pret- 
ty mad at that—I thought he was kid- 
ding me. 

“Don’t you know,” he went on, ‘“‘that 
your own Government has tackled this 
whole problem of deafness and knocked 
it for a loop? You trot right down to this 
address,” he said, handing me a card, 
“and get yourself an Acousticon. That 
hearing aid is based on those same Gov- 
ernment findings. Maybe I can’t cure 
your deafness but I certainly know what 
to do about it now.” 


Well, I did the three blocks between 
his office and the Acousticon Institute in 
my home town in nothing flat. When I 
came out of that place I felt I could lick 
the world. I heard sounds I hadn’t heard 
for years. I went right home, although 
it was the middle of the afternoon. As I 
let myself in the front door I heard my 
wife say to the kids, ‘“Here’s your father 
—now don’t bother him.”’ Away at the 
bottom of the stairs I yelled up, “‘I heard 
you, and nothing’s ever going to bother 
me any more.” 


The same thing happened next day 
when I got to the office. We had a sort of 
a celebration, and I realized that my 
friends were just about as happy as I 
was that I could hear again and that I 
could get into all their parties and that 
nobody had to make any allowances for 
me. I got a part-time job in war work 
that made me feel I belonged—at last! 


Nobody who’s never been deaf knows 
what it means to have a shadow spread- 
ing over his whole life, shutting him off 
from the whole world! Nobody who's 
never been deaf knows what it means 
when that shadow begins to lift and the 
sun begins to shine again. 


I was dead—and I am now alive! 


This is a composite of thousands of case histories proving that the 
hard of hearing can (if they will) take their rightful place in the 
world’s work, even in war production and in our armed forces. The 
Government findings referred to will be sent you without charge. 
Write for free booklet describing Government Deafness Survey. 
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580 Fifth Ave., Dept. 438, New York 19, N. Y. 
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NEW BOOKS 
For Teachers of Lip Reading 


Two Collections of Practice Material 
Ready for Distribution 


Volume VIII 


Volume VIII of the Volta Bureau’s 

Books of Lip Reading Practice Ma- 

terial Contributed by 26 Teachers 

of Lip Reading from Various Parts 
of the United States 


Material for Beginners and Intermediate 


Classes 
Price 
To Votta Review Subscribers $1.00 
To Non-Subscribers 2.00 
Stories 


Compiled by Jane B. Walker 


This book is composed entirely of 
good short stories arranged for lip 
reading practice. 


Miss Walker left quantities of excellent , 


material which she had written and col- 
lected from many sources during her 
years of teaching. Her friends and for- 
mer pupils have donated a sum of money 
to provide for the publication of some 
of this material, which offers an invalu- 
able aid to teachers. 


Stories for Beginning, Intermediate and 
Advanced Students of Lip Reading 


$1.00 


Price 


Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th Street, N. W. 
Washington, D. C. 
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The Parents Talk It Over 
(Continued from page 694) 
ing. It has given him an assurance and 4 
feeling of being like the rest of the family, 
During the summer, in addition to his work 
at the university, he had a job in the labo. 
ratory of the egg drying plant here. 

I enjoyed the Heiders’ article very much, 
It seems to me that a deaf person has to 
accept his handicap and realize that there 
are some things he cannot do, and that 
some hearing persons will not be consider. 
ate and understanding. Joseph himself 
says that the deaf need an education more 
than others do, for they must have enough 
within themselves to enjoy life.’ Intelligent 
reading will put them above the average 
hearing person, and they will not miss 
much, so far as education goes, if they 
read intelligently. 

Joseph is naturally very social, makes 
friends easily, and enjoys all kinds of peo- 
ple. He can enjoy the deaf who use the 
sign language as well as those who read 
lips, and he gets along well with hearing 
persons who are sympathetic and under- 
standing. 

Mrs. R. B., NortH Dakota. 


A Course for Parents 


The Lexington School for the Deaf, New 
York City, is offering this winter a course 
for parents of deaf children to be conduet- 
ed by the Lexington School staff in cooper- 
ation with Hunter College. The course, 
which began November 1, is to be of fifteen 
weeks’ duration. The instructors are Miss 
Mildred A. Groht, Principal, Academic De- 
partment, and Miss Mary New, Supervisory 
Teacher. The first ten sessions will be for 
parents of deaf children below the age of 
six; the last five sessions will be for par- 
ents of children over six. The course, which 
is open to anyone interested, will cover, 
through lectures and demonstrations, vari- 
ous ways of meeting problems that parents 
of deaf children encounter. These include 
the eating, sleeping and other habits of 
very young deaf children, and simple meth- 
ods of encouraging the use and develop 
ment of speech, lip reading and language. 
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This, the Madison ~_ 
plant, is one of a 
four Ray-O-Vac 
factories. 


THIRTY-SEVEN years ago Ray-O-Vac 
started making dry batteries for telephones and auto- 
mobiles, later for flashlights, railroads, radios and now 
for the armed forces. 


But the Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Battery was 
not announced until this year. Why? Because they 
require continuous, heavy drains, we believe hearing 
aids require a special type of battery. In fact, Ray- 
0-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries were offered to the 
manufacturers of hearing aids only after years of study 
and development by our Wengell Laboratories. That's 
why you will find them so satisfactory—try them and 
see, 


Ray-O-Vac Hearing Aid Batteries are 
sold only through the retail dealers of 
leading Hearing Aid Manufacturers. 
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YOU WANT TO HEAR BETTER 
Put the EAR back into hEARing 
with VACTUPHONE 


Why you should use a VACTUPHONE 


1. Three Tiny Vacuum Tubes and Crystal micro- 
phone receiver gives required Volume. 


2. Tone Control gives wide range of elich. 


3. Size and weight—complete amplifier, micro- 
phone with cord, receiver and earmold— 


FOUR OUNCES. 
4. Low cost, low upkeep. 
5. Guaranteed for one year. 
Prompt Servicing. 
Agencies Open in Certain Territories 


ALLEN-HOWE MFG. COMPANY 
PEABODY, MASSACHUSETTS 


KEEP 
THEM 
TALKING 


Fill their lives with happy childhood 


memories at 


CLEARY ORAL SCHOOL 

For the Deaf and Hard of Hearing 
Lake Ronkonkoma, L. I., N. Y. 

Fee $550. 


Bus service. Day or Boarding. Modern 

hearing aids. Preschool through Elemen- 

tary. Prepares for Junior High in hear- 

ing schools. 

Registration for 1944 in Nursery School 
only. 


Monday to Friday 
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Traffic Jams and the Green Light 

(Continued from page 700) 
will find in you the sympathy that he needs; 
but won’t that one time make all the others 
worth while? It’s mostly the listening 
heart that does the trick. Learn to remem. 
ber the salient facts about people. Enter 
into their problems instead of asking them 
to enter into yours. We've always hear 
of blind beggars, but there are very few 
deafened beggars. We don’: beg: we give. 
Out of our silence has come power; we 
have overcome something; and our secret 
will help somebody else. 


A Film on Hearing Conservation 


“The Right to Hear,” a 16 mm sound 
film, sponsored by the Committee on Con- 
servation of Hearing of the American Acad. 
emy of Opthalmology and Otolaryngology, 
has recently been completed by the Bureau 
of Visual Instruction, Extension Division, 
State University of Iowa, Iowa City. It 
was produced under the direction of the 
University of Iowa College of Medicine 
with the cooperation of the Department of 
Speech. The picture dramatizes the need 
for organized programs of conservation of 
hearing, and emphasizes the objectives and 
possibilities of attainment in a carefully 
planned approach to the problems involved. 
The dramatic interest is focused on three 
children, each with a different degree of 
hearing loss. One child makes a satisfac. 
tory schoolroom adjustment after being 
more favorably seated; the second, by the 
use of a hearing aid and lessons in lip 
reading; and the third after admittance to 
a school for the deaf. The film shows the 
recreational, social and special educational 
and vocational methods and opportunities 
presented in modern schools for deaf and 
hard of hearing children. 

The film, which should be of interest to 
parents, educators, physicians, nurses, s0- 
cial workers, and organizations concerned 
with the welfare of children, may be rented 
for one or two days’ use at $6 plus trans- 
portation charges for the color print, and $3 
plus transportation for the black and white 
print. Copies of the film are also for sale. 
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Ready now... the new MEARS 


AUROPHONE 


MODEL 107 


Here is the smallest, lightest, thinnest vacuum 
tube hearing aid we have ever seen . . . produced 
by the oldest organization in America specializ- 
ing exclusively in scientific hearing-aid for the 
deafened. A few dealer franchises are still 
available . . with protected territory. 


MEARS RADIO-HEARING DEVICE CORPORATION 


Founded 1904 « One West 34th Street « New York, N. Y. 
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REINHARDT SCHOOL FOR 
DEAF CHILDREN, INC. 


ais 


Speech and Lip-Reading used exclusively. 
Children prepared for hearing schools. 
The school is in the suburbs of the city of 
Washington, which offers many educational 
Address: 


advantages. 


MISS ANNA B. PECK, Principal 
The Spruces Kensington, Maryland 


A CRYSTAL VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


You will quickly appreciate the many outstanding 
advantages of the new GEM. It has a wide range of 
power, individual tone and volume control, new low 
drain tubes, long life batteries, easy to operate, stream- 
lined and fully guaranteed. 
Its low price will win your approval. 
Accepted by the Council on Physical 
Therapy of the American Medical Assn. 


Call for a FREE test or request booklet ‘‘V”’ 


GEM EAR PHONE CO. 


47 W. 34th St., New York 1, N. Y. Wis 7-4428 
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More About Dubbing 
(Continued from page 699) 
actors’ lips forming English words, is truly 
an amusing job, though somewhat fatiguing 
sometimes by the end of the day. 

This seems to be as good a place as any 
to take my hat off to the translator, though 
I'd like to add under my breath that I'd 
like to take a whack at it myself some day. 
Translating for dubbing must be lots of 
fun, a cross between a jig-saw puzzle and 
anagrams, with a little imagination thrown 
in. 

Sometimes the English text as seen on 
paper is deceptive, and the translator gets 
off on the wrong track, with the result that 
no word appears to match. Then either 
we have to put that scene aside for further 
checking by the translator, or by the girl 
who writes the French script on the special 
film, or I can manage to adjust the sent- 
ence in such a way that it fits at last. | 
must admit it is quite a satisfaction to put 
in a synchronized sentence where nothing 
jibbed before. My most difficult assign- 
ment in this domain so far turned out to 
be that children’s prayer “Now I lay me 
down to sleep,” as used in a close-up of 
Merle Oberon in Till We Meet Again. The 
difficulty lay mainly in the fact that those 
first verses end in P, B, M. and that there 
are few French words which end in closed 
lip movements. 

When all the picture has been gone over 
to check the new dialogue, the specially in- 
scribed French text-film goes back to the 
writer for corrections, and a copy of the 
whole new dialogue goes to the censor, 
since these films are destined to go over- 
seas to Africa and, we hope, soon to France 
itself, and they must be approved by the 
proper authorities. Then only is the pic- 
ture ready for final recording of its new 
sound-track. 

Recording a picture takes about a week 
of tiring rehearsals, scene by scene, to ob- 
tain from the actors the maximum of real: 
ity in their intonations so that their voices 
may sound as though they really came from 
the mouths of the pictured characters and 
of course to obtain a maximum of syt 
chronization. 
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The ALADDIN 


Double Duty 
Microphone 


E wish every wearer of a hearing aid could ex- 

amine the New Aladdin, could seeits new beauty 
and convenience. This handsome little instrument 
—you can cover it with your hand—is really two 
instruments in one. First, it can be used, as are most 
hearing aids, in one piece, with the microphone con- 
cealed in the upper part of the case. But the best 
part of the Aladdin is that the microphone can be 
removed from its case and quickly fastened in a con- 
venient place on your 
apparel. It is sosmall 
that it blends with 
the clothing. 


THE ALADDIN 
HEARING AID 


Aladdin Building - Nicollet Avenue at 32nd Street 
Minneapolis 8, Minnesota 
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The 
CLARKE SCHOOL 


FOR THE DEAF 
NORTHAMPTON, MASS. 
Established in 1867 

An endowed school for Deaf Boys and 
Girls. The Oral Method only is employed. 
Usable hearing is trained. Pupils are admitted 
at five years of age. Upper Schuol grades fit 
pupils for High School work. Instruction in 
Home Economics and Household Arts is pro- 
vided for girls; and for boys in Industrial Arts 
and Crafts, in well equipped modern buildings. 
Pupils are grouped according to age in three 
carefully supervised homes. There is a well 
equipped central school building, a well 
equipped gymnasium and grounds for out-of- 

oor recreation and games. 


FRANK H. REITER, Ph.D., 
Principal 
Department of Teacher Education un- 
der the direction of the Principal and 
Committee of Faculty. 


Formation and Development of 
Elementary English Sounds 


By CAROLINE A. YALE 
Revised and Enlarged Edition, 75 Cents 


Element and Drill Charts consisting of 


1 Consonant Chart 
1 Vowel Chart 
7 Drill Charts 


Per Set $5.00 


Consonant and Vowel Charts sold separately, 
if desired, $1.50 


LIFE OF JESUS FOR CHILDREN 
Complete in 20 Story Charts Illustrated 
By Marianna Macomber Price $5.00 


STORY CHARTS 


FOR CLASS WORK WITH YOUNG 
CHILDREN 
Series I. Three charts of 12 stories 
each, with manual 
Series II. Four charts of 12 stories 


$10.00 


each, with manual $17.00 
Series III. Myths $10.00 
Series I, II and III $35.00 
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At this point my job is merely to watch 
each “take” and give my opinion as to its 
degree of synchronization. This part of 
the job is the most wearing for me unless, 
as I have mentioned, the sound-mixer gives 
me one of his receivers, for this time I can. 
not ask the actors to speak louder if I can’t 
hear them even with my hearing-aid turned 
on full blast: they are speaking into a mike 
and it is up to the mixer to determine how 
loud they should speak for the best sound- 
recording, so I stand right by them and 
hope for the best! I suppose I must be 
doing all right—at least I haven’t been fired 
yet. 

When the recording is finished, the new 
sound track is united to the picture and the 
film is thrown on the screen with its new 
French speech. These first showings are 
called in studio lingo the “rushes.” While 
these are being shown. we, the director, 
assistant director a few others and I, call 
out the places we still think are rough; the 
secretary makes notes of this and then the 
film goes to the cutters, who snip away and 
make the necessary changes. After this, 
the sound track is fitted out with all the 
missing noises which have been cut away 
along with the English speech: the shutting 
of doors, the footsteps, door-bell ringings, 
knockings or anything else which should 
be heard. 

Then comes the wonderful evening on 
which we invite our French-speaking 
friends for the final showing and the film 
goes on with French titles and I spend what 
should be an enjoyable two or three hours; 
but I still find myself on the edge of my 
chair watching the synchronization. 

And then we go on to another film. 


Please Send Us Your Zone Number 


If your post office has divided your cily 
into numbered zones, please let us know. 
The simplest way will be for you to el 
your address from the envelope in whidl 
this magazine was mailed, indicate thereat 


your postal zone number, and send it to 
Thank you.—EpirTor. 
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Better hearing means better efficiency. At work, at 
home, in civilian defense. 


E. A. MYERS & SONS 


RADIOEAR BUILDING MT. LEBANON 
PITTSBURGH, PA. 
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DIRECTORY 
SOCIETIES FOR THE HARD OF HEARING 


ALBANY (New York) 
144 Washington Avenue 

AUGUSTA (Georgia) 
510 Greene Street 

BALTIMORE (Maryland) 
529 N. Charles Street 


BOSTON (Massachusetts) 
283 Commonwealth Avenue © 


CHICAGO (Illinois) 
410 S. Michigan Avenue 


COLUMBUS (Ohio) 
410 Grand Theatre Bldg. 
55 East State Street 


DETROIT (Michigan) 
4242 Cass Avenue 


DENVER (Colorado) 
1556 Emerson Street 


HARTFORD (Connecticut) 

Rooms 310-311, 252 Asylum Street 
LOUISVILLE (Kentucky) 

450 S. Third Street 
LYNCHBURG (Virginia) 

815 Fifteenth Street 
LYNN (Massachusetts) 

59 Baltimore Street 
MIAMI (Florida) 

140 N.E. lst Ave., Room 208 
MINNEAPOLIS (Minnesota) 

711 West Lake Street 
PATERSON (New Jersey) 

114 W. P. A. T. Building, 7 Church Street 
PHILADELPHIA (Pennsylvania) 

1821 Chestnut Street 
PITTSBURGH (Pennsylvania) 

74 Methodist Bldg., 524 Penn Ave. 
PORTLAND (Oregon) 


39 Selling-Hirsch Building 
918 S. W. Washington St. 


SAINT LOUIS (Missouri) 
4527 Westminster Place 
SAINT PAUL (Minnesota) 
306-312 Frontier Bldg., 4th and Robert Streets 
SALT LAKE CITY (Utah) 
544 S. Main Street 
SAN ANTONIO (Texas) 
236 The New Moore Bldg. 
SAN FRANCISCO (California) 
126 Post St., 510 W. F. Cordes Bldg. 
TOLEDO (Ohio) 
2313 Ashland Avenue 
WASHINGTON (District of Columbia) 
2431 14th St., N. W. 
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Life and Deaf and College Days 
(Continued from page 680) 


many years. Someone who feels no par. 
ticular interest in you as “the deaf fellow 
in Umsquash Hall” may warm suddenly 
and enthusiastically to the discovery that 
you are also a crack marksman, an expert 
on the high bar and the parallels, a rabid 
butterfly collector, a capable amateur 
swordsman, a wizard at Chinese Checkers, 
or whatever other hobby you chance to 
have in common. 

To summarize, while every one knows 
that it is possible for a deaf man or woman 
to earn a college degree, perhaps it has not 
been emphasized enough how very simple 
it is for any intelligent deaf person to be 
strikingly successful, both scholastically and 
socially, while in college. It can be done, 
it has been done—and YOU ean do it! 


Teaching Lip Reading to Soldiers 
(Continued from page 698) 


It is interesting to find in what a variety 
of ways the same thing may be said in dif- 
ferent parts of the United States. These 
differences of vocabulary come not only 
through local usage, but depend also on 
occupation, educational background, and 
so on. Moreover, the Army itself has built 
up a vocabulary that is recognizable only 
by those who have acquired it in camp. 
These boys have plenty of expressions that 
puzzle us teachers, and the results are often 
amusing. Once a boy remarked to me, 

“Miss Downes, I know what you are say- 
ing, but I will have to tell you what it is 
in my own way. For instance, ‘laundry 
quarters’ is ‘soapsuds row,’ a barber is a 
‘butcher,’ a carpenter is a ‘wood butcher, 
and early luncheon is ‘early chow.’ ” 


New Methods of Lip Reading Practice 


Some of the boys have come to us with 
lip reading habits already established, ac- 
quired by force of necessity, often in base 
hospitals overseas, without benefit of teach- 
er, method or traditional material. There 
is, for instance, the “card method of lip 
reading,” which seems to have had its or 
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REVELATION 


Better Hearing NOW at 
Prices YOU Can Afford! 


VACOLITE CoO. 


Acoustical Engineers 


Manufacturers exclusively of HIGH FIDELITY and Efficient 
HEARING AIDS—AUDIOMETERS--SOUND EQUIPMENT. 
Made with materials procured under U. S. Government priorities 


are privileged to announce 


A NEW EFFICIENT 
VACUUM TUBE HEARING AID 


MODEL 4 7 50 CASH 
z TERMS 


COMPLETE * GUARANTEED INSURED 


VACOLITE Hearing Aids will definitely give better hearing to the large majority of 
the hard of hearing. If you have any doubt or reason, may we suggest you consult 
an Otologist or ear doctor before or after testing a VACOLITE. 


You are welcome without obligation to test any WACOLITE Hearing Aid .. . 
be it MODEL “Z” at $47.50 or MODEL VICTORY “E,” another outstanding 
VACOLITE AID at $98.75 complete with custom-fitted ear mould. 


VACOLITE HEARING AIDS are sold nationally through more than 100 
VACOLITE offices and dealers throughout the United States. 


Investigate Vacolite ! 


Some Distributorships available—if sincerely interested write or wire 
J. W. A. HENDERSON, Vice President-General Manager. 


VACOLITE CO. 


FACTORY AND LABORATORY 
3001-3003 NO. HENDERSON, DALLAS, TEXAS 


Help the Manpower Situation . . . You May Obtain Employment by Using a Hearing Aid 
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Only One Copy Left! 


Advanced Lessons in Lip Reading 
By Elizabeth Helm Nitchie 
This useful book is now out of print. 
It will not be reprinted. 


Price, $3.00 
Order from 
THE VOLTA BUREAU 
1537 35th St. N.W. 
Washington, D. C. i 


LANGUAGE STORIES and 


DRILLS 
BOOKS I, II, III and IV 
by 
Gertrude W. Croker, Mabel K. Jones and 
M. Evelyn Pratt 
Illustrated by Tony Sarg 
Price per copy, $1.25 
Teachers’ Manuals, $.50. Postage not included. 
Send orders to 
VERMONT PRINTING CO. 
Brattleboro, Vermont 


Logical System of Language Teaching 
An Analysis of the English Language 


MARIETTA RECTOR VINSON 

A clear, concise presentation of the language prin- 
ciples and other facts of the English Language. A 
system of language-teaching which demonstrates every 
requirement of the language. 

PRICE, $6.00 POSTPAID 

Discounts given according to the number of copies 

ordered. 


Send orders and inquiries to 


M. VINSON 


P. O. Box 236 BERKELEY, CALIFORNIA 


Deaf Children Trained Only by 
Parents with Help of the 


Parent-Child Training Institute 
during its few years of operation are 
now working successfully in their 
home town public hearing schools, 
2nd, 3rd and 6th grades. 
Others will enter Ist grade next year. 


Your Child Is Just as Capable 
This Institute makes no profit. 
Constant advertising is not possible. 
Save This Address 
3 Charles, Montgomery 7, Ala. Tel.: 3-6130 
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gin in North Africa. The boys all play) 
cards a great deal, and when they grew 
deaf, they had to find a way to understand 
what was said to them across a card table 


Necessity is the mother of invention andl 


when the question of sinking or swimming§ 
presented itself, they preferred to swim, 
They started repeating to one another the 


names of all the cards in a deck until they 


deaf soldiers could understand them from 
the lips. In no time at all the games were 
resumed and the lip reading had begun. 

Familiar Mother Goose rhymes and jin- 
gles, and well known childhood verses 
served as useful material, and one Red 
Cross nurse laid a valuable foundation for 
lip reading by repeating such verses over 
and over to the hard of hearing boys. 

“The mouth method of lip reading” was 
developed by one of the boys who was sure 
that by mimicking the exact movements of 
a speaker and repeating them to himself he 
could learn to understand what was said. 
This gave him the habit of repeating every- 
thing that was said to him, and the facial 
contortions resulting gave the speech cor- 
rection teacher an additional problem to 
solve. 


An Army Lip Reading Tournament 


Two young officers, one from Texas and 
the other from Oklahoma, arrived from 
overseas completely deafened. They faced 
their handicap with bitter resentment. Af 
ter the usual clinical procedure, lip read- 
ing was begun, and in the course of about 
two months of daily instruction, both boys 
became remarkable lip readers. Before they 
were discharged, a contest between them 
was staged. For a time neither seemed to 
be able to defeat the other. Finally some 
material used in one of the national tourna- 
ments of the American Society for the Hard 
of Hearing was given them. Both boys fol- 
lowed every word of it. It was not until 
one boy’s eyes became tired that he missed 
a sentence and so lost the contest. 

Achievements like that are thrilling to 


watch, for we know that they enable the 
boys to face the world with renewed cout 
age and confidence. 
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INVITES YOU HEAR 


Many people called deaf are amazed to learn they can again hear 
confidential whispers. As hearing aids are better or worse only by 
comparison, we invite you—regardless of what you are using or what 
you have tried—to make a comparison. Special invitation to difficult 
cases and those who have found street noises, restaurant noises, etc., 
unbearable. Small, compact, wearable. Invisible on women, incon- 
spicuous on men, and operates perfectly in any position. Demonstra- 
tion or literature without obligation. If possible bring someone with 
you to verify results obtained. Guaranteed. The results produced by 
“Duratron” eliminate the necessity of any sales effort and annoying 


home calls except by request. 


Try “ Duratron” without obligation to purchase if you find dif- 


ficulty in hearing. Consult your local telephone directory under 


“Duratron” for the name of your local distributor, or write 


Cc. L. HOFMANN CORPORATION 


PITTSBURGH, PENNA. 
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Telephone Amplifiers 
are scarce 


Telephone Amplifiers are made from materials 
now needed for guns and shells and ships. No more 
can be produced for the duration. .. . A few = 
fiers are still available under certain 
conditions. If you urgently need this 
extra service, your local Bell Telephone 
business office will gladly try to help you. 


“VIBRATUBE™ 


4 


For “Hopeless” Cases. Conversation from 
mouth to ear will re-educate and stimulate 
hearing to such an extent that the user is 
often prepared to buy an electrical device 
after 60 days. It can also be attached to 
the radio for further practice. 


Price Only $7.00 
Dealers—Write for particulars TODAY 


AMERICAN EARPHONE CO., Inc. 
10 East 43rd St. | (A2) NEW YORK 
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The Teacher Across the Hall 
(Continued from page 685) 


lighted with them, and kissed her teachepm 
good bye very gratefully. 

Miss Elliot told the family about it whemm 
she reached her own home late that eyeum 
ning, and they all laughed and enjoyed them 
story. Miss Elliot laughed too. 

“That’s what really makes our work som 
interesting,” she said, “you never knows 
whether the children have your idea opm 
not.” 

“No, you never know!” she ejaculateday 
later, when she unpacked her suitcaseyal 
Right on top, in its fancy paper, was them 
vase, and a note from the housemother: 

“Please don’t blame me. I got the maid 
to slip it in with your things. Carmela imal 
sisted you must have it. You told her youm 
liked it so much!” | 


This Bus Is No One Hoss Shay 
(Continued from page 702) 


from the beginning, may know what is bes 
ing said. For they may hear the dialogue™ 
spoken over a group hearing aid by thé 
teacher, while they watch the characters on 
the screen saying the same thing silently, 
Also, copies of the dialogue are frequently 
handed to students to read at home. And, 
as the film is repeatedly shown, students§ 
learn to speak with the characters. 
In my own teaching, I have experkg 
mented with simplified “choric verse” asm 
known material. And I strongly advocate 
its greater use in speech reading classes. 
You see, there is no necessity for dread 
monotony in this effort to make sure, ajay 
the beginning, that students know what 18m 
being said when it is said. It is not, im 
evitably, just a matter of.tamely writing] 
on the board; “Now, look at me. I amg 
going to say—‘The cow is on the farm’ 
Different methods and different teachers 
have already produced known materialg 
drills, interesting, snappy, and varied, for 
developing skill in matching language patem 
terns from the beginning. It is a free field 
in which any alert teacher can make a Vie 
tory Garden. 
Do we meet test No. 2? 
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Cooperate with 
your Government 


This valuable, illustrated book- 
let has been prepared to ap- 
ply to ALL makes of hearing 
aids. Its purpose is to help you 
keep your hearing aid in or- 
der, to save on service and 
batteries and thereby to con- 
serve vital materials. Your 
Government has extended fa- 
vorable priorities to the indus- 


try. Show your good faith in 
return by doing all you can to 
make your hearing aid last 


longer and to keep your hear- 


General Offices, Laboratories and Plant ing at war strength. va 
ll 
Elmsford, New York foryourfreecam 


“HEARING THROUGH THE YEARS" IS PROVIDED THROUGH 140 SONOTONE OFFICES FROM COAST TO COAST 


The Volta Review is published month] 
$2.25, eens Revie p onthly by the Volta Bureau. 25c a copy, $2.00 a year. In Canada, 
mtered as second class matter at the post office at Baltimore, Md d A 1912. 
Accepted for mailing at special rat j Matton hot 
e of postage provided for in Section 1103, Act of October % 


Publication Office: Monumental Printin Co 
Editorial Office: 1537 35th Street, N. W., Washington 
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THE VOLTA BUREAU 


A Philanthropic Center for the Increase and Diffusion of Knowledge 


Relating to the Deaf, Established in 1887 by Alexander Graham Bell 


Headquarters of 
Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION 
to PROMOTE THE TEACHING 
oF SPEECH TO THE DEAF 


1941-1944 


JOHN YALE CROUTER 
Providence, R. I. 


A. C. MANNING 


Pittsburgh, Pa. 


CLARENCE D. O’CONNOR 
New York, N. Y. 


HERBERT POOLE 
Washington, D. C. 


MRS. H. T. POORE 


Knoxville, Tenn. 


*Executive Committee 


GORDON BERRY, M.D. 
Worcester, Mass. 
MARTHA E. BRUHN 
Boston, Mass. 
FRANK M. DRIGGS 
Ogden Canyon, Utah 
KNIGHT DUNLAP 
Los Angeles, Calif. 
ARTHUR I. GATES 
New York, N. Y. 


President, ELBERT A. GRUVER 

First Vice President, BESSIE N. LEONARD 

Second Vice President, CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Executive Secretary, JOSEPHINE B. TIMBERLAKE 


1537 35TH STREET, N. W. 
WASHINGTON 7, D. C. 


OFFICERS 


Publisher of 
Tue Votta Review 
An illustrated monthly maga- 
zine for educators of the deaf 
and for the hard of hearing 


\ 
Honorary President, MRS. CALVIN COOLIDGE 
Honorary Vice President, GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Honorary Director, DAVID FAIRCHILD 


Treasurer, HERBERT POOLE 


+ 
BOARD OF DIRECTORS 


1942-1945 
*ELBERT A. GRUVER 
Philadelphia, Pa. 


BESSIE N. LEONARD 
Northampton, Mass. 

*CLARA E. NEWLEE 
Chicago, Ill. 

*HARRIS TAYLOR 
New York, N. Y. 


GERTRUDE VAN ADESTINE 
Detroit, Mich. 


ADVISORY COUNCIL 


MRS. GILBERT GROSVENOR 
Washington, D. C. 


VERN KNUDSEN 
New York, N. Y. 


JOHN J. LEE 
Detroit, Mich. 


C. STEWART NASH, M.D. 
Rochester, N. Y. 


HORACE NEWHART, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


Secretary, T. C. FORRESTER 
Auditor, HARRIS TAYLOR 


1943-1946 
MARGARET BODYCOMB 
Mt. Airy, Philadelphia 

SAM B. CRAIG 
Washington, D. C. 

*T. C. FORRESTER 
Toronto, Ont. 

JENNIE M. HENDERSON 
Boston, Mass. 

OLIVE WHILDIN 
Baltimore, Md. 


MRS. JAMES F. NORRIS 
Boston, Mass. 

OSCAR M. PITTENGER 
Albany, Ind. 

MRS. NATHAN TODD 

PORTER, JR. 

Monclair, N. J. 

FRANK H. REITER 
Northampton, Mass. 

G. OSCAR RUSSELL 
Ogden, Utah 


Tue AMERICAN ASSOCIATION was established in 1890, to assist schools for the deaf in their efforts to teach 
spech and lip reading. It welcomes to membership all who are interested in its purposes. Its member- 
ship fee ($2 a year—$50 for life) includes a subscription to the Vorta Review. 


THE Votta Review, official organ of the American Association, was founded in 1899. It publishes profes- 
sional articles for teachers, practical suggestions for parents, helps for lip readers and hearing aid users, 
and true stories by and about those who have conquered the ill effects of deafness. Editor, Josephine B. 
Timberlake; Associate Editor, Harriet Montague. 

Tae Vorta Bureau Lrerary is the largest library on deafness in the United States. It contains books and 
Periodicals in twenty different languages, dealing with the problems of deafness and methods of solving 


them. These are at the disposal of research workers, teachers, students, and others interested in the deaf 
and the hard of hearing. 
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CENTRAL INSTITUTE FOR THE DEAF 


NATIONAL RESIDENTIAL AND DAY SCHOOL 
FOR THE DEAF AND DEFECTIVES IN SPEECH 


x Approved by Advisory Council of Foremost Ear Specialists and Educators 


Fire-proof buildings beautifully located opposite Forest Park. Modern Dormitories and Equipment. { t 
Best home environment. Pupils constantly in care of teachers or experienced supervisors. 


ORAL SCHOOL FOR DEAF CHILDREN: Central Institute offers all advantages 
of exclusively Speech Training and daily expert medical supervision of both Resi- 


dent and Day Pupils. 


Education and Training from Nursery School to High School. ‘ 


CLASSES FOR HARD-OF-HEARING CHILDREN: Salvaging of Residual Hear- 
ing is a specialty of Central Institute using the Acoustic Method of Dr. Goldstein. 
Lip Reading, speech conservation and academic instruction for hard-cf-hearing chil- . 
dren at all grade levels. 


LIP READING FOR ADULTS: Private and Class Instruction for the adult deaf. L 
Conversation Classes for all pupils. : 
CORRECTION OF SPEECH DEFECTS: Classes for development of speech of con- | 
genital aphasics; instruction for correction of stuttering and articulatory defects; 
instruction in oral inaccuracies, lisping, cleft palate; speech instruction and physio- 
therapy for spastics. 


Private and class instruction from 3 years of age to adult level. 
Academic instruction at elementary school level. 


TEACHERS’ COLLEGE: This department is affiliated with Washington Univer- 
sity. With adequate pre-professional training, applicants may qualify, after a 2 
year professional course, for the B.S. in Education or M.S. in Education granted 
by Washington University. 


Founded by Dr. Max A. Goldstein 
Miss Julia M. Connery, Principal Emeritus 


For further information address 
DR. HELEN S. LANE, Principal ———— 
818 S. KINGSHIGHWAY (10) ST. LOUIS, MO. 
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range of sounds... from 
the song of birds to the deep 
tones of a bass drum, 


It is quickly and easily 
fitted to your individual 
requirements, 


‘Wm it is free from internal 
noises. 


It is built like a watch... 
with Otarion-made vacuum 
' tubes to insure dependable 
performance. 


lt is most economical to 
operate. 


It is small and light... the 
’ amplifier weighs only 3 ozs. 


: e 
INCORPORATED 
448 N. WELLS ST., CHICAGO, ILL. 


It reproduces a broader 


rY’ It is simple to operate, easy 
to maintain, inconspicuous 
to wear. 


“yj, Accepted by Council on 
Physical Therapy of the 
American Medical Association. 


is guaranteed one 
year... excepting batteries 
and cords... by an organiza- 
tion dedicated to Service to 
the HARD OF HEARING. 

Write for the Interesting Story 


of Otarion... The result of one man’s 
efforts to hear again 
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WEIGHT ORAL 


ESTABLISHED IN NEW YORK CITY, 1894 


Provides for the Deaf and the Hard of Hearing a Complete Education, 
Speech Method Only, from Pre-school Years to College Entrance 


Photograph by Bachrach 
A LAD AS FINE AS HE LOOKS 


ONE-TWENTY-FOUR EAST END AVENUE 
NEW YORK CITY 


Facing Carl Schurz Park and the East River 


Founder, JOHN DUTTON WRIGHT Principal, M. E. WINSTON 
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